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Analysis of Basic Influences Makes Possible an Objective Appraisal 
) J PI 


World Coffee Situation Today: 
What Are the Decisive Factors? 


ALBert M. PRosTERMAN 
and 
Auice M. TAYLOR 


FOOD BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OFT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘ RECENT MONTHS coffee prices 
have risen to new all-time highs. 
In a sense this movement has been ex- 
pected in that the basic factors underly- 
ing the price rise have been well known 
by the coffee industry for some time. 

Coffee production in Brazil—the major 
world producer, normally supplying 
well over 50 percent of the world’s ex- 
portable stock—has been trending down- 
ward since the surplus years of the late 
1930’s. In the period 1930-40 Brazil’s 
average yearly exportable production of 
green coffee was 22,500,000 bags (of 
132.276 pounds). The average during the 
next 5 years was 13,300,000 bags, and only 
once since 1941 (in 1948-49) has Brazil- 
ian yearly production exceeded 15,000,- 
000 bags. Production for 1949-50 is es- 
timated at 14,400,000 bags. The extraor- 
dinarily unfavorable weather conditions 
during the first half of the cur- 
rent decade, the immediate reason for 
the drop in production, tended to obscure 
the very important fact that basically 
the trend in production was downward. 

Another circumstance which tended to 
obscure the trend in production was the 
fact that during the war years coffee pro- 
ducers and traders were primarily con- 
cerned with the loss of their European 
markets and unsatisfactory distribution 
as a result of shipping difficulties. Asa 
matter of fact, throughout the middle 
1930’s primary concern was with prob- 
lems of distribution and overproduction, 
rather than with maintaining produc- 
tion. The reasons for this are well 
known—Brazil was faced with an un- 
movable surplus of coffee at that time, 
unmovable even at prices below cost of 
production. 

The major indication of the trend of 
production in Brazil in recent years is 
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the estimated number of coffee trees un- 
der cultivation. Over a period of 12 years, 
from 1934 to 1946, it is estimated that 
the number of coffee trees dropped from 
3,000,000,000 to 2,100,000,000. Incom- 
plete reports indicate that the net num- 
ber of trees is still declining though not 
at as drastic a rate. 

There is little recent information as 
to total number of trees, and still less 
regarding new plantings or replantings. 
However, as there has been little neces- 
sity or incentive in the past for Brazil’s 
coffee growers to develop the fertilizing, 
pruning, and cultivating techniques 
necessary to keep old trees in production, 
it is probable that any signicant change 
for the better has been or will be the 
result of new planting rather than of 
keeping old trees in production. Because 
it takes from 5 to 7 years for a coffee 
tree to begin producing commercially, 
the chances for an upturn in the trend 
of Brazil’s production before the next 
several years seems remote. Cultivat- 
ing and pruning operations by growers, 
or exceptionally good growing conditions 
for one or more years, could have the 
effect of cushioning any downward move- 
ment in production. 


No Immediate Shortage Seen 


RESPONSIBILITY for the recent sharp 
upward movement in price has been 
placed on reports of drought conditions 
in coffee-growing areas in Brazil, and 
fear that unsettled conditions in Colom- 
bia might disturb the marketing of that 
country’s coffee crop. 

However, the recent drought condi- 
tions in Brazil will not directly affect 
availability for the rest of the 1949-50 
crop year. Estimated availability of 
green coffee for export, including old 
stocks and current production as of July 
1, 1949, for the full 1949-50 crop year 
ending June 30, 1950, was 20,100,000 bags. 
This quantity, deducting estimated Bra- 
Zilian port stocks at the end of June 1950 
of 3,000,000 bags, is well in excess of the 
quantity imported into the United States 
from Brazil in the preceding year. Re- 
cent reports from Brazil indicate that 
the drought has ended and thet the next 


harvest may be as large as the current 
crop. Undoubtedly much of the recent 
activity on the coffee markets was due to 
the possibly erroneous expectation of a 
crop considerably below the current one. 
Movement of coffee from Colombia, the 
second most important producing coun- 
try, has in the last several months pro- 
ceeded without serious impairment, and 
production in that country is expected to 
continue at a level well above prewar. 
Early reports of flood damage in 
Guatemala have been discounted, and 
recent reports are that flood damage to 
the crop will be of slight or no impor- 
tance. In any case, Guatemalan pro- 
duction for export is relatively small. 
Exportable production in other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries has decreased 
somewhat as compared with prewar 
years, from an annual average of 8,- 
153,000 bags in 1935-36 to 1939-40 to 
7,816,000 bags in 1948-49. This is attrib- 
uted not so much to a drop in actual pro- 
duction as to an increased usage of total 
production for domestic consumption. 
African production has _ increased 
about 65 percent since the prewar years. 
Although Kenya, in British East Africa, 
has reduced its coffee area by about one- 
third in the past 10 years, new plantings 
amounting to several million trees have 
been made in Tanganyika and Uganda. 


Brazil’s Current Position 


ANOTHER perhaps more direct reason 
for the recent movement of green coffee 
prices has been the fact that since July, 
movement of coffee to ports from the in- 
terior of Brazil has been substantially 
under the comparable movements in 
preceding years. In the 1949-50 mar- 
keting year, the movement of coffee to 
ports up to September 1, 1949, totaled 
5,700,000 bags, compared with movement 
of 6,900,000 bags in the corresponding 
period a year ago. It is reported that 
much of the difference represented 
movement of old-crop coffee a year ago 
and the lack of comparable old-crop cof- 
fee for delivery in 1949. It is believed 
that by January 1, 1950, all old-crop cof- 
fee will have been moved from the in- 
terior to ports. 








This, coupled with the fact that as of 
this writing there are virtually no Bra- 
zilian Government-owned stocks, places 
Brazil in a current position, with regard 
to coffee, for the first time in more than 
20 years. 

In 1949, for the first time in more than 
20 years, there will be no buffer stocks of 
old-crop coffee in Brazil to cushion the 
effect of crop failures and other disloca- 
tions of marketing procedures. If this 
situation continues for several years, as 
is likely with continuing high demand in 
the United States, and other major con- 
suming countries, and with no pros- 
pects of sizable surplus production in 
the world for a number of years, it is 
probable that new patterns of buying, 
stocking, and selling green coffee will 
develop in both producing and consum- 
ing countries. For one thing markets 
probably will react more sharply than in 
the past to news of crop conditions, as 
well as to other factors such as move- 
ments, arrivals, and major purchases or 
agreements to purchase by various for- 
eign countries. Because of the effects 
that occasional late crops may have on 
distribution, there may be a tendency or 
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need on the part of processors in con- 
suming countries to carry larger stocks 
of green coffee as a buffer against pos- 
sible short-term dislocations in supply. 
Exactly how and to what extent this sit- 
uation will apply to coffee marketing 
practices can, of course, be determined 
only by experience over this and future 
seasons. 


World Demand Analyzed 


WORLD EFFECTIVE DEMAND for cof- 
fee, unlike production, has been rising 
steadily since the late 1930’s. As in the 
case of production, the basic trend has 
been obscured by the difficulties encoun- 
tered in distribution during and as a re- 
sult of the war. Although coffee im- 
ports into Europe fell off considerably 
during the war and have not yet attained 
prewar totals, such imports have in- 
creased every year since the end of the 
war. Table 3 shows that by far the 
greatest amount of the net decrease in 
imports into Europe is attributable to the 
fact that Germany, which before the 
war imported an average of 2,750,000 
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TABLE 6. Estimated 


World Exrportable Coffee Production, 1935-36 to 1939-40 and 


1946-47 to 1949-50 


[Thousand bags of 132.276 pounds] 


Prewar 1935- 
Production area 36 to 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1 
1939-40 ; 
restern Hemisphere: 

Wet rasil 22, 638 13, 965 13, 600 15, 755 14, 414 
Colombia 4, 202 5, 500 5, 840 5, 600 5, 600 
Costa Rica 330 306 397 275 115 
Cuba 58 
Dominican Republic 222 2h 190 150 200 
Ecuador 223 130 23 310 235 
EI Salvador 1,011 972 904 1, 191 1, 093 
Guatemala 922 792 845 875 720 
Haiti 138 411 380 153 505 
Honduras 27 10) 3 65 65 
Mexico 609 191 25 675 575 
Nicaragua 253 188 242 110 265 
Peru 17 15 15 20 20 
Venezuela 740 4] AQ 600 600 
Other ISO 100 iO 50 50 

Potal 31, 900 23, 704 23, 912 26, 129 24, 817 

Africa 
Belgian Congo 1) 12 587 5R3 93 
British East Africa 775 776 O17 800 200 
Ethiopia 23 300 250 300 330 
1 Ir 207 SOO a 
Fog le . igo 437 392 5 1, 200 1, 200 
Angola 273 4M) 776 570 700 
Other 60 WW) 200 200 200 

otal 2,315 2, S82 3, 580 3, 653 813 

Asia and Oceania - 

Yemen 76 7 75 75 70 
India 155 38 39 39 
Indonesia 1, 356 200) on) 100 130 
Others ¢ 113 80) 50 50 50) 
rotal 1, 700 393 375 264 289 
World total 85, 915 26, 979 27, 867 30, 046 28, 919 
! Preliminary 

? Includes Guadeloupe, Puerto Rico, Surinam, British West Indies, and Panama Republic. 

tIncludes French Cameroun, French Equatorial Africa, San Tome and Principe, British West Africa, Liberia, and 


Spanish Africa 
4Includes Indochina, Ceylon, Philippines, 


Source: 19 
1947-48 from Pan-Ameri¢ 


in 1940, imported no coffee in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947, and came back only modestly 
as a coffee importer in 1948. 

Although there may be some question 
as to the direction of the trend in Euro- 
pean demand, there is no question as to 
the direction of United States consump- 
tion. 

The United States is the largest coffee 
consumer in the world, taking between 
65 and 75 percent of the world’s export- 
able production. 

United States imports for consump- 
tion have increased so substantially 
since prewar years that the increase more 
than balances the drop in European tak- 
ings. Average United States imports in 
1937-39 were 14,400,000 bags. Since 
1944 average imports have been well in 
excess Of 19,000,000 bags.. The trend in 
per capita consumption has been as 
marked, moving steadily upward from 
an average of 14.4 pounds in prewar 
years to slightly over 19 pounds of green 
coffee in 1948. It has even more signifi- 
cance when one considers that the pat- 
tern of population growth in the United 
States tends to understate the extent of 
the increase in coffee consumption 
among the groups of the population actu- 
ally using the commodity. It is well 
known that there was a great rise in the 
birth rate in the United States in the 
early years of the war which has con- 
tinued high in the postwar period and 
through 1949. Thus the percentage of 
young children in the population has in- 
creased materially throughout the past 
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limor, Hawaii, New Caledonia, and New Hebrides. 


36 to 1939-40 from International Year Book of Agricultural Relations and official reports; 1946-47” and 
in Coffee Bureau; 1948-49 and 1949-50 from reports of Foreign Service Offi cers and official reports. 


8 years. Inasmuch as young children 
are presumably not coffee drinkers, and 
as the per capita consumption figures in 
general use until now have been calcu- 
lated using the entire population, the 
trend in individual consumption habits 
has been understated to the extent that 
children (nonusers) at present consti- 
tute a larger portion of the total popula- 
tion than in prewar years. It should 
be noted that when coffee was rationed 
in the United States in 1942-43, children 
under the age of 15 were excluded from 
participation in the rationing program 
on grounds that the group did not con- 
sume sufficiently large amounts of coffee 
to be considered regular users of the 
beverage. 

Using the same analysis, it might be 
possible to predict that—assuming no 
major changes in the level of national 
income or in consumer tastes—by 1960, 
when the present large group of children 
starts to reach adulthood, there may be 
a further sharp increase in total demand 
for coffee. 

The current price situation in the 
United States has excited considerable 
interest, and there have been questions 
raised as to whether a substantial up- 
ward movement of price for coffee may 
not seriously affect consumer demand for 
the commodity. While no authoritative 
statement can be made in answer to this 
question, the events of the past several 
years may give some clues as to what 
might be the answer. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics Whole- 
sale Price Index, which uses prices in 
1926 as a base, shows that spot prices of 
Santos 4 green coffee rose steadily from 
18.7 cents per pound in 1946 to 26.4 cents 
in 1947, 26.8 cents in 1948, and to 30.2 
cents in September 1949. 

This price rise occurred without no- 
table effect on the trend in coffee con- 
sumption in the United States. Al- 
though other circumstances, such as a 
steadily rising national income and con- 
tinuous upward movement of all other 
food prices, which may have contributed 
to this situation, may not be present in 
1949 or in future years, the figures seem 
to lead to the same conclusion as that 
held by many industry analysts, that the 
demand for coffee is relatively inelastic. 

Table 2 reveals that although the prices 
of all commodities and for all foods in re- 
lation to 1926 prices attained a relatively 
high level as early as 1947, coffee prices 
remained relatively low and only in Sep- 
tember 1949 did they begin to approach 
the same relative position that the other 
groups have maintained since at least 
1947. 


Certain Factors May Ease 
Situation 


THERE ARE SEVERAL factors that may 
serve eventually to help level off the 
steep upward climb of the coffee markets 
and perhaps mitigate the effects of the 
expected relative shortage of the next 
several years. As mentioned earlier in 
this discussion, there may be sufficient in- 
centive in the current high level of prices 
to make it desirable for Brazilian plan- 
ters to keep large numbers of trees in 
production that would have, in the nor- 
mal course of events, gone out of pro- 
duction. 

Moreover, although it is unlikely that 
there will be a bumper crop of coffee in 
Brazil in the 1950-51 season, there is 
still a strong possibility, if the weather 
continues to be favorable, that the crop 
will be a good average crop. Expecta- 
tions for such a crop will undoubtedly 
serve to steady the markets. 

There have been reports that con- 
sumers have engaged in widespread 
hoarding of coffee in vacuum packs and 
in bulk. Although this may have had the 
temporary effect of driving the market 
upwards, eventually when consumers re- 
vert to normal habits of consumption and 
purchases, the lack of demand while con- 
sumers are using up their hoards may 
serve to level off the market. 

There was a comparable situation in 
the case of sugar. Toward the end of 
1947 the impending end of price control 
caused consumer hoarding; throughout 
1948 distribution of sugar was held to 
low levels presumably because of liquida- 
tion of consumer stocks. Because roast- 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Baghdad Plans Road- 
Rebuilding Program 


The Lord Mayor of Baghdad, Iraq, has re- 
cently announced a contemplated project for 
reconstruction of the city’s streets and 
thoroughfares. With a view to making use 
of the latest technical knowledge and meth- 
ods, it is planned to invite road-building 
contractors of international standing to sub- 
mit bids to do the work. According to the 
Mayor, it is desired that about 100,000 square 
meters of roadway be completed annually, at 
an estimated cost of 125,000 Iraqi dinars 

The present system reportedly has the fol- 
lowing defects: (1) The higher level of seep- 
age waters has so softened the earth beneath 
the roadway that it does not stand up under 
heavily loaded, fast-moving vehicles; (2) 
foundation is of ordinary stones and shingle 
not more than 4 inches deep, which in some 
of the older thoroughfares has been de- 
molished; (3) metaled surface is not suffi- 
ciently resistant. To overcome these inade- 
quacies, it is planned to use materials which 
will withstand local conditions, lay a solid 
foundation of bricks up to 9 inches deep 
where necessary, and dispose of accumula- 
tions of water by means of concrete piping 
on either side of the roadway. 

Firms desiring more information on this 
potential trade opportunity may communi- 
cate with Saiyid Mudhaffar Ahmad, Lord 
Mayor of Baghdad, Baghdad, Iraq 


U.S. Firms May Display 
Patents and Invention 


An exhibition of patents, inventions, de- 
signs, and trade-marks to be held during 
January 1950, in the Lord Reay Maharashtra 
Industrial Museum, in Poona, India, offers to 
American firms an opportunity to display 
their patents and inventions. Exhibits wi! 
be accepted until December 20, 1949, subject 
to a charge of 20 rupees per exhibit. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Curator, Lord Reay Maharashtra Indus- 
trial Museum, Poona 2, India 


Applied-Arts Display in 
Egypt To Promote Trade 


Manufacturers and exporters of American- 
made art goods, such as china, glassware, 
pottery, and plastics, are invited to partici- 
pate in an international exhibition of applied 
art to be held in Cairo, Egypt, during January 
1950 The Society of Friends of Art, in 
Cairo, which is sponsoring the exhibit, sug- 
gests that displays consist of no more than 
50 or 60 small articles to facilitate hand- 
ling. 

Articles on exhibition will be sold at market 
prices plus duty. It is understood that the 
Society guarantees clearance through Cus- 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on 
the firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Art Goods: 8, 30 

Asbestos: 4 

Automotive Equipment, Parts 
sories: 19, 20, 45 


Isinglass: 43 
Laces: 70 
and Acces- Machinery, Materials and Parts 
Agricultural—l, 52, 66 
Bamboo Products: 38, 43 Industrial—1, 19, 28, 33, 54, 60, 61, 72 
Bells and Carillons (Church and Ship) 79, 81, 82 
78 Marble and Marble Product 76 
Brushware: 35. Metals and Minerals: 48 
Building and Engineering Equipment: 72. Metal Products: 13, 53 


Chemicals: 56, 59, 62, 74, 77 Methane Gas: 2 
Church Clocks: 78 Monuments and Statues: 5 
Clothing and Accessories: 30, 31, 36, 38 Musical Instrument 34, 38 


Commercial Information: 68 
Construction (Highway, Rail, Irrigation 
Public Works): 83 


Noveltie 38, 41, 43, 83 
Office Equipment: 57, 63, 65 
Optical Good 38 


Containers: 9 Paper and Paper Product 38, 43 
Cotton: 69 Patents: 2, 3, 72 
Creosote Oil: 80 Peat Product 26 


Decalcomanias: 25 

Department Store Items: 75 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 11, 27, 39, 40, 
43, 83 

Dyestuff Intermediates: 80 

Electrical Equipment, Parts and Acces- 
sorties 


Petroleum Development: 83 

Porcelain and Antimony Wares: 38 
Printing: 81 

Radio Equipment: 3, 58 

Refrigerators: 71, 73 

Rolling Stock: 1, 81 

16, 23 Rugs: 38 

Fire Extinguishers: 10 Saddlery: 24 

Fishing Equipment: 15, 32, 37, 42 Scientific and Surgical Instruments: 59. 
Foodstuffs: 7, 17, 29, 43, 51, 83 Ships and Yachts: 12, 81 


Garden Equipment: 14 
Sh ittings and Front 76 
Glassware: 49 op * g Fron sss 


Hardware; 14. Textiles; 21, 22, 31, 38, 43, 46, 55, 64 
Helicopters: 83 Tools (Hand and Machine): 6, 14, 81 
Hemp Braid: 47 Tortoise-Shell Wares: 40 

Hides and Skins: 60 Toys: 18, 38, 40, 43 


Household Goods: 22, 38, 44 Wares: 43 
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toms, and transportation from Alexandria to 
Cairo and vice versa. Duty will be charged 
only if articles are sold. 

It is thought that American producers of 
art goods may wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to bring their products to the 
attention of the Egyptian market. 

Further details as regards the exhibit may 
be obtained from the Society of Friends of 
Art, Cairo, Egypt. 


300 Water Meters 
For Sucre, Bolivia 


Sealed bids covering the supply of 300 
water meters for the City of Sucre, Bolivia, 
are invited until 12 noon, December 10, 1949. 
Complete details are available from the De- 
partamento de Hidraulica, Direcci6én Gen- 
eral de Hidraulica y Electricidad, Ministerio 
de Obras Publicas, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Ceylon Seeks Services of 
Textile Consultant 


The Government of Ceylon wishes to ob- 
tain the services of a textile consultant to 
assist in planning, designing, and eventually 
supervising the establishment of a complete 
cotton-spinning and weaving mill in Ceylon 
The consultant’s duties will include making 
an economic survey of the possibilities of 
successfully working such a mill, examining 
the prospects of using locally grown cotton 
(medium staple), and giving advice on an 
appropriate mill site, choice and range of 
cotton goods to be produced, type of ma- 
chinery to be installed, and ancillary equip- 
ment for bleaching, dyeing, weaving, and 
finishing 

Applicants are asked to state the period ior 
which they will contract, the fee expected, 
basis on which they would agree to continue 
with the work, qualifications, and previous 
experience. All applications must be sub- 
mitted to the office of the Counsellor, Em- 
bassy of Ceylon, 2523 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., not later than No- 
vember 30, 1949. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand’s Substations 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department for the supply 
and delivery of one 66-kv. outdoor switchgear 
and structure for the Inangahua Substation 
This equipment, designated as Contract No 
122, section 110, Nelson, is required in con- 
nection with the Department's substation 
project. Bids will be received until 4 p. m., 
December 6, 1949, at the State Hydro-Electric 
Department, Wellington, New Zealand 

Copies of each tender, including plans, 
specifications, and drawings, are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. These documents may 
also be obtained from the New Zealand 
Trade Commissioner, 1800 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
Germain (manufacturers of railway rolling 
stock, bridges and framework), 50 Rue de 
Trazegnies, Monceau-sur-Sambre, wishes to 
enter into a licensing arrangement with an 
American manufacturer in order to manu- 
facture in Belgium dumping cars, agricul- 
tural materials, mechanical industrial ap- 
paratus, and other specialties. 

2. Italy—"“PERGAS,” 2 Corso. Beccaria, 
Turin, seeks an American agent in a posi- 
tion to make the necessary contacts in 
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the United States for the exploitation of its 
patents for the production of methane gas. 
Descriptive literature (in Italian) is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Union of South Africa—P. Mark-Graaff, 
P. O. Box 223, Vereeniging, seeks a United 
States firm interested in either purchasing 
the patent rights to a new radio suppressor, 
or, alternatively, manufacturing this product 
on a royalty basis. Firm claims the sup- 
pressor will eliminate all man-made inter- 
ference on radios. Further information (in 
the form of newspaper clippings) is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Australia, Western—Nunyerry Asbestos 
Mine, Coolawanyah, has available for export 
ground white asbestos, free from foreign mat- 
ter, of a type generally used for furnace 
insulation. Firm states it is in a position to 
supply 4,000 tons of white asbestos, during 
the course of the next 12 months, with ship- 
ments up to 2,000 tons per year thereafter. 
Sample of asbestos and price information are 
obtainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Belgium—-Compagnie des Bronzes (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, and retailer of bronze 
statutes and monuments), 28 Rue d’Assaut, 
Brussels, wishes to export bronze monuments 
and statutes in all dimensions, according to 
models of American artists. Illustrated 
catalog is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intellgence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Belgium—J. & P. de la Croix (exporters, 
general export agents), 100 Avenue Louis 
Lepoutre, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for bench vises and anvils. One leaflet 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Belgium—Haesaert Fréres, S. N. C. 
(manufacturer), 36 Rue Louis de Smet, 
Ledeberg, offers to export 30 tons each month 
of first-quality chicory (roasted and ground). 
Firm is also interested in obtaining an agent 
in each of the following cities: New York 
and New Orleans. 

8. Belgium—-Raymond Provins (manufac- 
turer), 11 Rue de Gand, Ath, desires to 
export art objects (bronze, copper and tin, 
hand-made, hammered, chased), such as 
vases, cups, plates, gift and decorative articles. 
Literature (in French) is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

9. Belgium Etablissements Quitmann & 
Thibeaux S. N. C. (manufacturer), 1 Rue du 
Ruisseau, Brussels, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for metallic bozes, decorated 
and household; also, metallic cans for chem- 
ical products. Boxes and cans are made of 
white iron, and decorated in 5 or 6 colors. 
All necessary instructions to be furnished by 
buyer 

10. Belgium—J. Zune-Toussaint (manu- 
facturer), 64-66 Rue Ferrer, Seraing, wishes 
to export first-class fire extinguishers as fol- 
tows: (a) with tetrachloride of carbon; (b) 
with carbonic sponge; (c) with carbonic 
acid “snow.” Firm also seeks a representa- 
tive having branches covering all regions, 
or representatives covering sections of the 
United States. Pamphlet and price lists are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Denmark—HELA (manufacturer), 96 
Nvrre Voldgade, Copenhagen K, offers to 
export pharmaceutical preparation B-26—A 


(patent medicine). Product is approved by 
the Danish Board of Health. Further infor- 
mation is available from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Denmark—Krus¢ge & Co. (export mer- 
chants), 4 Kalvebod Brygge, Copenhagen V, 
seeks United States markets for Danish 
yachts of the “Dragon” type, built by skilled 
craftsmen and of the very best materials. 
Yachts of the “Dragon” type are built ac- 
cording to international regulations and su- 
pervised by the inspector of the Royal Danish 
Yacht Club, which issues a certificate when 
the boat is finished. Firm would appreciate 
any instructions that buyer might find ap- 
propriate. 

13. Denmark—Max Michaelsen A/S (com- 
mission export agent), 83 Vester Voldgade, 
Copenhagen V, offers to export and seeks 
agent for special articles of stainless steel, 
particularly tanks for breweries and hospi- 
tals. Firm states it can manufacture all 
types of articles of special design, and can 
produce tanks containing up to 50,000 liters. 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
any information that buyer might find ap- 
propriate. 

14. England — Brockhurst Manufacturing 
Co. Limited (manufacturer), Brockhurst 
Crescent, Bescot, Walsall, Staffs., wishes to 
export and seeks agent for best-quality 
garden shears of all types, secateurs, forks 
and trowels, screwdrivers, painters’ tools, 
tinners’ snips, and hacksaw frames. Litera- 
ture and export price list are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

15. England—F. N. Coltman (manufac- 
turer), Oswestry, Salop, is interested in ex- 
porting first-grade fishing rods, and all types 
of English hand-made tied flies. Firm will 
furnish samples, free of charge, upon re- 
quest. 

16. England—Gresham Transformers Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Twickenham Road, 
Hanworth, Middlesex, desires to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality variable voltage 
transformers. Further information and 
photograph are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—E. Koppenheim (manufac- 
turer), 250 Great Clowes Street, Manchester 
7, Lancs., desires to export high-quality, 
hand-made chocolates, Continental type. 
Quantities: 2 tons per month, packed in 4- 
pound and 1-pound boxes. 

18. England—Oro Works Limited (sales 
agent), 141 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 
London, S. W. 15, wishes to export high- 
quality doll’s eyes with lashes. Quantity 
available: 100 gross each month. Samples 
and price obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—Philips Electrical Limited 
(manufacturer), Century House, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W. C. 2, offers to ex- 
port mobile garage repair units, for use in 
repairing all steel motor-car bodies by 
means of the resistance welding process. Il- 
lustrated catalog is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
2. Cc. 

20. England—Pneumatic Components Ltd. 
(manufacturer and sole patentee), Eyre 
Street, Sheffield 1, Yorks., wishes to export 
and seeks representative for high-quality 
garage equipment and motor accessories. 
Descriptive literature is obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. England—R. W. Pritchard (Manufac- 
turing) Ltd. (manufacturer), Mercurius 
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Works, Macfarlane Road, London, W. 12, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for all 
kinds of high-grade canvas equipment, 
such as travel goods, tarpaulins, agricul- 
tural covers, and waterproof covers. Price 
list will be furnished to interested firms on 
a loan basis by Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

22. England—Somportex Limited (sales 
agents), 4 Copthall Buildings, Copthall Ave- 
nue, London, E. C. 2, wishes to export high- 
quality linen piece goods, linen table cloths, 
and linen dress materials. 

23. England—Veret Limited (manufac- 
turer), Graham Rroad Bexleyheath, Kent, 
offers to export high-quality electric bed- 
warmers. Quantities available: 5,000 to 
6,000 units each month. [Illustrated leaflet 
and price information obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

24. France—L’Arconnerie Francaise (man- 
ufacturer), Saint Sulpice (Tarn), seeks 
United States markets for saddle bows and 
saddlery. 

25. France—Edcuard Matou (Chromo- 
Litho-Ceramique) (chromo-lithographer and 
manufacturer of decals for ceramics), 4, Rue 
Auguste-Renoir Prolongée, Limoges, Haute- 
Vienne, has available for export large quanti- 
ties of good-quality decalcomanias (chromos) 
for porcelain, chinaware, ceramics, and crock- 
ery. Colors and designs to order. Firm 
would appreciate receiving any instructions 
or suggestions from potential importers. 

26. Germany—Emil Loewen, Postfach 401, 
Angermund, Bez. Diisseldorf, offers to supply 
peat products, such as peat moss and peat 
for stable bedding. 

27. Germany—Dr. Gerhard Mann, Arznei- 
mittelfabrik, Mullerstr. 55, Berlin N 65, seexs 
United States markets for sulfa drugs. Price 
list (in German) is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

28. Germany—Georg Kesel G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Kempten (Allgau), wishes 
to export all kinds of dividing machines. An 
illustrated brochure is available to interested 
firms on a loan basis, from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Gibraltar—D. Benaim & Co. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler), 3 City Mill 
Lane, offers to export “Jordana” almonds of 
Spanish origin. 

30. India—Nath Erothers (manufacturer 
and exporter), Kashi House, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi, offers to export first-quality 
evening handbags richly embroidered with 
gold and silver thread; hand-carved and/or 
inlaid woodwork (screens, panels, trays, boxes, 
bookcases) of seasoned hardwood; distinc- 
tive hand-carved genuine ivory articles such 
as figurines, cocktail sticks, napkin rings, 
letter openers, necklaces; hand-engraved 
Indian brassware (vases, bowls, ashtrays, 
trays, candelabra, and coasters) in plain and 
vivid enamel colors. Photographs and price 
lists are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 14, 1949.) 

31. Ireland—Kevin & Howlin, eLimited 
(manufacturers, importers and retailers), 39 
Nassau Street, Dublin, wishes to export high- 
grade Irish hand-woven and hand-spun 
Donegal tweeds, fully shrunk and finished, 
in varying weights from fine to heavy, 28’’ 
to 31°’ in width; also, first-quality, expertly 
tailored men’s sport coats made from Irish 
hand-woven and hand-spun tweeds. Firm 
will furnish copy of designs, patterns of ma- 
terials from which jackets are made, or 
sample, if required. Also, firm will furnish 
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swatches of tweeds to interested United 
States importers. 

32. Ireland—Michael Rogan & Sons (man- 
ufacturer), Bridge End House, Ballyshannon, 
County Donegal, offers to export unlimited 
quantities of handmade artificial flies for 
salmon and trout fishing. Firm will furnish 
samples upon request. 

33. Italy—F. I. M. P. A. (manufacturers) , 62 
Corso Tassoni, Turin, offers to export and 
seeks a representative for the sale of its 
patented machine for manufacturing bicycle 
spokes; also, machinery for making laces. 
Firm can export 10 machines each month. 

34. Italy—I. M. E. S. (exporter), 96 Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, wishes to export 
first-class accordions. Firm states it is in a 
position to export 50 accordions each month 
Illustrated leaflet containing price informa- 
tion is obtainable on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

35. Italy—H. Krull Soc. An. Trevigiana 
(manufacturer of brushware), Via Luzzatti 
3, Treviso, offers to export each month the 
following quantities of brushware: 30,000 
brooms; 30,000 toilet brushes; 1C0,000 tooth, 
hair, nail, clothes, and shoe brushes. Firm 
would appreciate receiving information on 
instructions necessary for delivery and im- 
portation (marking, packing, documenta- 
tion) into United States 

36. Japan—Crane & Co. (exporter, import- 
ers, manufacturers’ agents), P. O. Box No 
133, No. 76, Kyo-Machi Ikuta-Ku, Kobe, of- 
fers to export ladies’ umbrellas, 20 inches, 10 
ribs, assorted colored silk covers, wooden 
sticks, without handles; men’s umbrellas, 23 
inches, 8 ribs, black silk covers, wood or steel 
sticks, without handles; umbrella handles, 
assorted shapes and designs, for men and 
women’s umbrellas 

37. Japan—Dainan Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Wakei Building, No 
1, Oikecho 4-chome, Nakaku, Nagoya, offers to 
export fishing nets and hooks Firm will 
furnish samples, catalogs, and price lists 

38. Japan—Helm & Co., Ltd. (general ex- 
porters and importers), No. 43, Yamashita- 
Cho (P. O. Box No. 30), Nakaku, Yokohama, 
wishes to export mechanical and celluloid 
toys; mouth organs, accordions, organs and 
pianos; bamboo blinds, hampers, and rakes 
optical goods; Christmas tree decorations and 
bulbs; Easter baskets; hooked rugs; agar 
agar; porcelain and antimcny wares; tertiles 
canvas shoes; wall paper and paper flowers 

39. Japan—Maruei Koki Co., Ltd. (export- 
ers, importers, representatives), Kikuma- 
samune Bldg. No. 1, 3-chome Ginza, Nishi, 
Chuoku, Tokyo, offers to export menthol crys- 
tals and peppermint oil 

40. Japan—Miyako Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. (Mi- 
yako Trading Company, Ltd.), 351, Roku- 
chome, Kitashinagawa, Shinagawaku, Tokyo 
seeks United States markets for tortoise shell 
wares; mechanical, celluloid, and stuffed toys 

41. Japan—Nishii & Co., Ltd., 268, Hata- 
machi, Ikeda City, Osaka (P. O. Box No. 181, 
Central Osaka), is interested in exporting 
celluloid flowers 

42. Japan—Ojiya Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, manufacturers), 6, Toranomon, Min- 
atoku, Tokyo, wishes to contact importers of 
cotton fishing nets 

43. Japan—The Sanyo Bussan Kaisha, Ltd 
(The Sanyo Trading Co., Ltd.), (exporters 
and importers), 21 Ichibancho Matsuyama, 
Ehime Fre., wishes to export isinglass, veg- 
etable waz, refined camphor, bamboo prod- 
ucts, canned foods, chillie tertiles, toys, 
paper and paper products, Christmas decora- 
tions and artificicl flowers 

44. Japan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter), 12 Temma-cho, Shizuoka City, is in- 
terested in exporting wooden salad bowls. 

45. Japan—H. Tano & Co., Limited (manu- 
facturers and exporters of bicycles, accesso- 
ries, and parts), No. 18 Motomachi 5-chome, 


Kobe, seeks United States markets for di- 
cycles, accessories, and parts. 

46. Japan—Tazuke & Co., Ltd. (exporters) 
30, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, 
offers to export bleached silk habutae ang 
other silk textiles 

47. Japan—Tokyo Industrial Trading Co. 
Ltd. (exporter), 8th floor, Kyobunkan Bldg. 
4-chome Ginza Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes res 
export pedaline (hemp) braids for Manufac. 
turing hats 

48. Japan—Tosaku Yamamoto & Co, (ex. 
porter), 3, Itachibori Kitadori Nichome 
Osaka, wishes to export ferro-manganese and 
ferro-chromium 

49. Japan—Yakumo Bussan Kaisha, Ltq 
(sole agent), Nomura Bldg., No. 2, 2-chome, 
Otemachi Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, offers to ey. 
port all kinds of glassware including vases 
chandelier drops, lamp parts, and colored 
crystal ware 

50. Pakistan—Mehraan Corporation (ey. 
porter, importer, cotton broker), 15 Mohattg 
Building, McLeod Road, Karachi, has ayajj. 
able for export 20,000 pounds of fresh gr. 
temisia, santonin content 2°, obtained from 
crop just harvested by the Pakistan Govern. 
ment Forest Department, and packed jp 
double gunny bags weighing about 209 
pounds each shipping unit Also, 30,000 
maunds (82 pounds=1 maund) of fresh 
ephedra (medicinal herb), ephedrine content 
stated by Pakistan Government to be more 
than 1.3 Certificate as to quality could 
be obtained from Pakistan Government Lab- 
oratory by exporting firm 

51. Scotland—Nairn's Oatcakes Bakery 
Limited (manufacturer), Cathkin Bakery 
Rutherglen, offers to export £500 worth of 
high-quality oatcakes each month 
Rekordverken (manufactur- 
ers of agricultural implements), Ottum, 
wishes to export and seeks United States 
representative for grist mills, equipped with 
ball bearings and provided with a magnet at 
the feed opening. Further information and 
specifications may be obtained from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


52. Sweden 


Export Opportunities 


53. Australia—Dulmison (Australia) Co 
(importing distributor), 173 Pitt Street, Syd- 
ney, seeks purchase quotations r concrete 


1¢ 
reinforcing bars and cable as follows 


tin reinf rod ( wy 
|) TL 


Galvanized n | a) in 7 1 (>i-ton tensile 


Firm is also interested in obtaining repre- 
sentation from United States manufacturer 
of the above products 

54. Belgium Jacques, 
Obra & Cie. S. A. (importer, sales agent), 
37 Rue Souverain Pont, Liege, desires pur- 
chase quotations for artisan woodworking 


Etablissements 


machinery 

55. Belgium—A. Gh. Profete (importer) 
10 Avenue Louise, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for the following 
tertiles: rayon and acetate materials for 
sport shirts; poplins for shirts; ‘Doupion” 
rayon material; cotton and “Doupion” cot 
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ton material; French crepes (printed); vel- 
vet chiffons; satin lining materials; poplins 
for raincoats. 

56. France—S. A. Geeraert et Matthys 
Fréres (importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 48 to 58 Rue des Forts, Coude- 
kerque-Branche (Nord), urgently requests 
quotations for large quantities of ethyl heryl 
sebacate. 

57. Germany Westdeutsche Buroma- 
schinen-Vertriebs G. m. b. H., Landsberger- 
strasse 1/4, Munchen 12, seeks quotations 
from manufacturers of office machines, such 
as typewriters, calculating machines, and 
pookkeeping machines. 

58. India—Bhargava Trading Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, and agent), 10 
Faiz Bazar, Daryaganj, Delhi, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for household 
radios with short-wave facilities and adapt- 
ers for local currents, radio accessories and 
replacement parts. Characteristics of cur- 
rent supply are as follows: 440/220 D. C.- 
three-wire system; 220 A. C. and 440 A. C., 
both 50 cycles, neutral and 3-phases. 

59. India—Empire Scientific & Surgical 
Co. (importer, wholesaler, and retailer), 
Dinkara Building, Naya Bazar, Delhi, seeks 
purchase quotations for the following chemi- 
cals: Lead acetate, lead subacetate, sodium 
hydroxide, laboratory testing chemicals. 
Also, scientific and surgical instruments, 
such as microscopes, bunsen burners, 
syringes, needles, and test tubes. 

60. Japan—Japan Trade Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. (importers, exporters, manufac- 
turers), Shippo Building, No. 4, 5-chome, 
Ginza, Chuoku, Tokyo, seeks quotations for 
automatic knitting machines for manufac- 
turing men’s socks and women's hosiery; also, 
raw and tanned alligator skins. 

61. Pakistan—General Medicine Agency 
(importing distributor and manufacturer's 
agent), Post Box 255, Khalikdina Hall, 
Bunder Road, Karachi, seeKs purchase quota- 
tions for a complete plant for manufacturing 
sterilized absorbent cotton. Firm states that 
it is willing to engage one or two Americans 
to help install the machinery and to train 
Pakistani mechanics in its operation 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

62. Siam—Willy Co., Ltd., 493 3-4 Tee Jin 
Street, Songwad Road, Bangkok, urgently re- 
quests quotations and samples for 2,000 tons 
of white ammonium sulphate, approximately 
21 percent nitrogen. Specific quotations and 
samples should be furnished to firm not 
later than December Also, firm would 
prefer to deal with a Pacific Coast shipper. 
Cable address: “WILLY” Bangkok 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Agency Opportunities 


Etablisseménts Jean Mangon 
& John B. Mampaey S. A. (manufacturer's 
agent), 11 Avenue Wolvendael, Brussels, 
seeks representation for office machines, such 
as typewriters, calculating machines, and 
perforators. Firm states it wishes to con- 
tact American factories not yet represented 
in Belgium 

64. Canada—D. B. Kinnaird & Co. (manu- 
facturers’ agent), Room 300, 21 King Street 
East, Toronto, Ontario, seeks representation 
for the following cotton piece goods: Cham- 
brays, coverts, corduroys, cotton flannels, 
brocades, birdseye, drills, denims, gabardines, 
jeans, pinstripes, ticking, Turkish terry cloth, 
twills, pinchecks, shirtings, sheeting, sateens, 
osnaburgs and whipcords 

65. Denmark-——Frode Thingsig (agent and 
distributor), Swndergade 1 A, Aarhus, wishes 
to act as representative or distributor in Den- 
mark for United States manufacturers of 
typewriters, adding and calculating machines, 
and bookkeeping machines. 


63. Belgium 


November 21. 


1949 


S61477-—49 2 


66. France—Henri Barre 
agent and _ distributor, 
chant), Bordeaux, is 
quality agricultural 


(manufacturer's 
commission mer- 

interested in good- 
tractors and attach- 
ments, also farm implements and equip- 
ment. Firm is principally interested in act- 
ing as sales agent and distributor for Ameri- 
can manufacturers of the above equipment. 
All correspondence should be addressed to: 
Pierre Chapat, 43, Rue Poyenne, Bordeaux, 
France. 

67. Germany Anglo - Continental-Export 
G. m. b. H., Grosse Bleichen 31 Kaufmanns- 
haus, (24a) Hamburg 36, seeks exclusive 
agencies in Germany for United States man- 
ufacturers of first-class products. 

68. Germany—International Information 
Bureau, Karl A. Grope (commercial informa- 
tion bureau), P. O. Box 1, Pforzheim, seeks a 
commercial information bureau situated, if 
possible, in New York, which covers United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and the Central 
American countries. Firm would, in turn, 
cover the Federal Republic of Germany, Ber- 
lin, and possibly Italy and Switzerland for 
the American firm. 

69. Japan—Kokusai Koeki Co., Ltd. (Over- 
sea Trades and Agencies Co., Ltd.), Room No. 
520A, Mitsui 3rd Building, 2-chome, Muro- 
machi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to act as an 
agent for an American cotton shipper. 

70. Nicaragua—J. M. Molina Gomez (im- 
porting distributor), 2a. Avenida S. O., No. 
501, Managua, is interested in securing rep- 
resentation for cotton laces. 

71. Pakistan—Farid Sons, Limited (manu- 
facturer’s agent handling ice plants, cold 
storage and air-conditioning equipment, cars 
and trucks; exporter of raw cotton; owner of 
cotton ginning and pressing factories), No. 5, 
Bandukwalla Building, McLeod Road, Kar- 
achi, seeks representation for electric and 
kerosene refrigerators with the latest im- 
provements including “sealed in” type. Firm 
is interested in importing approximately 500 
refrigerators a year, having A. C. 230 volts, 
50 cycles. 


Foreign Visitors 


72. England—-A. H. Hawes and H. D. Roberts, 
representing Kwikform Limited (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Waterloo Road, Birmingham 
25, are interested in exporting to the United 
States, or in having manufactured under li- 
cense in the United States, ‘“‘Kwikform” pat- 
ented unit frame scaffolding and other pat- 
ented equipment connected with building 
and civil engineering. Also, wish to obtain 
from American producers of building and 
engineering equipment license to manufac- 
ture and distribute such goods in the United 
Kingdom. Scheduled to arrive November 16, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. 
address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Zelianople (Pa.), Youngs- 
town, and Detroit. 

73. England—cC. R. Purley, representing 
Langford Engineering Co. Lt. (manufactur- 
er), Bognor Regis, Surrey, is interested in 
studying American production methods of 
electric refrigerators for household use. 
Scheduled to arrive December 8, via New 
York City, for an indefinite period. U.S. ad- 
dress (December 8 to 15): Prince George 
Hotel, 14 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
SORE, Ha Zs 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

74. Finland—Yrjo Sivola, representing Rau- 
ma-Raahe O. Y. (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 40 AleKksanterinkatu, Helsinki, is 
interested in visiting sulphite mills. Sched- 
uled to arrive the latter part of October, for 
a visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: °, 
Pulp Sales Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
Ms 2. 


75. Iraq—Robert Guyomard and A. Bas- 
sous, representing Etablissements Orosdi- 
Back (importer, retailer, wholesaler, depart- 
ment store), P. O. Box No. 26, Rashid Street, 
Baghdad, are interested in contacting manu- 
facturers, obtaining new agencies, and pur- 
chasing goods handled by department stores. 
Scheduled to arrive December 10, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
% A. A. Nahman, 82 Beaver Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

76. Ireland—Cyril A. Squire, representing 
Irish Marble, Limited (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 136 O'Connell Street, 
Limerick, is interested in exporting to the 
United States marble and marble products, 
such as fireplaces, novelties, and marble work 
for churches and shop fronts; also, interested 
in shop fittings and fronts. Scheduled to ar- 
rive December 18, via New Orleans, for a visit 
of 6 or 8 weeks. U.S. address: % Irish Con- 
sulate, Pan American Building, New Orleans, 
La.; Irish Consulate General, 33 East Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y.; or Irish Legation, 
2310 Tracy Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Boston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
and New Orleans. 

77. Italy—Virgilio Gianni (importer, ex- 
porter), 55 Corso Buenos Ayres, Milan, is in- 
terested in contacting producers of organic 
and inorganic chemicals and chemicals for 
the pharmaceutical industry. Scheduled to 
arrive October 28, via San Francisco, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: % N. Peter- 
mann, 5374 Thomas Avenue, Oakland 18, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Kansas City (Kans.), and New 
York. 

78. Netherlands—A. Fritsen, representing 
N. V. Petit & Fritsen (importer, manufac- 
turer, exporter), Aarle-Rixtel, North Brabant, 
is interested in exporting to the United States 
church clocks, tower bells, carillons, and 
ships’ bells. Scheduled to arrive October 
30, via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o The Netherlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the United States, 41 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17 N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, San Francisco, Detroit, 
and Cincinnati. 

79. Netherlands—Roelof Minnes, represent- 
ing N. V. Draadindustrie ‘“Neerlandia” (man- 
ufacturer), 71 Verlengde Hoogdravenseweg, 
Jutphaas, Utrecht, is interested in purchas- 
ing wire nail pressers and other machines 
for the wire industry. Scheduled to arrive 
early in November, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o 1024 St. 
John Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago, Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio), and Worcester 
(Mass.). 

80. Netherlands—Wouter M. J. Van Dort- 
mond, representing Nederlandsch Verkoop- 
kantoor voor Chemische Producten, N. V. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), 63 Mauritskade, Amsterdam, C., is 
interested in exporting creosote oil and dye- 
stuff intermediates. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 6, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o American Cyan- 
amid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Kingsport, St. Louis, Detroit, and Midland. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

81. Norway—Fred A. Fredh¢i, representing 
Fredhéis Forlag A/S (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of scale-model ships and railroad 
trains, importer of machines and fittings for 
own use, publisher), 18 Stortingsgaten, Oslo, 
is interested in visiting shipyards and vari- 
ous manufacturers of machinery, equipment, 
and tools of the types used for the firm’s 
printing and scale-model work; inspecting 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Australia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 
(Dated October 18, 1949) 


Devaluation of the pound was the most 
notable event in Australia in September. 
(The Australian pound was devalued Sep- 
tember 19 from approximately $3.22 to $2.24.) 
Although devaluation of sterling had been 
expected, many persons had thought the 
Australian Government would take the op- 
portunity to revalue the Australian pound 
to parity with sterling. It appeared unlikely 
that devaluation would add substantially to 
Australia’s dollar revenue, though it would 
improve the competitive position of Ameri- 
can wool buyers and might reduce the in- 
centive for indirect shipments. Some in- 
crease in shipment of minor commodities 
was hoped for, but there seemed to be little 
likelihood of sufficient increase in production 
to permit any great expansion of exports. 
Government financial authorities hoped that 
Australia might benefit from a general stimu- 
lation to world trade. 

Devaluation caused revision of earlier pre- 
dictions that 1949-50 exports would be 22 
percent under the A£546,000,000 for 1948-49. 
Export wheat and metal prices imcreased by 
the full amount of the devaluation, whereas 
wool prices, which had eased off after a 
strong opening in August, recovered their 
losses and seemed likely to average well 
above the preceding year. 

The cost of importing American goods 
was increased about 43 percent, but it was 
unlikely that imports would be much af- 
fected, inasmuch as import permits had for 
some time been granted only in the case 
of goods deemed essential and for which sub- 
stitutes could not be obtained outside dollar 
areas. The Government agreed to issue sup- 
plementary import licenses, so as not to 
reduce the dollar value of licenses issued. 
The Prime Minister intimated that the 
Government was considering a dollar loan, 
“to meet essential capital equipment needs 
to which we were committed... .” 

The Australasian Manufacturer, published 
by the Chamber of Manufactures, suggested 
that devaluation offered a great opportunity 
for investment of American capital, but 
pointed out that American investors would 
seek assurance against nationalization and 
would demand a skilled, efficient, and féason- 
able labor force. It was clear that devalua- 
tion would reduce somewhat the dollar cost 
of establishing an industry and, by increasing 
the cost of importing dollar goods, might 
encourage production within Australia. On 
the other hand, profits converted into dol- 
lars might be smaller. American companies 
with existing investments in Australia feared 
a reduction in dividends and urged an agree- 
ment for the elimination of double taxa- 
tion, as a partial offset. 
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The inflationary effect of devaluation was 
inescapable, and it seemed inevitable that 
State Price Commissioners sooner or later 
would yield to pressure for higher prices, 
which would in turn necessitate further in- 
creases in the basic wage. Oil companies, 
which for several months had unsuccess- 
fully demanded an increase of 2d. a gallon 
for gasoline, increased their demand to 6},d. 
Applications for increases in the prices of 
beer, bread, tea, and butter were refused, 
but it was expected that they would be 
presented again after the elections (Decem- 
ber 10). Some observers were of the opinion 
that the Australian pound might be appre- 
ciated to parity with sterling, some time 
after the elections, as a contra-inflationary 
measure. 

Federal-tax revenue was A£103,173,000 for 
the 3 months ended September 30, 1949, or 
about 22 percent of the budget figure for the 
fiscal year. Total revenue exceeded expendi- 
tures by A£5,803,000 for the quarter, whereas 
the budget anticipated a deficit of A£35,000,- 
000 for the year. It was expected that in- 
flationary conditions would cause both 
revenues and expenditures to exceed budget 
expectations for the year 

Announcement by the Miners’ Federation 
that the coal miners would start their 
3-week Christmas vacations December 16, or 
a week earlier than usual, aroused fears of 
new interruptions to industrial production 
and transportation. Production of black 
coal in New South Wales totaled 7,742,871 
tons in the first 9 months of 1949, as com- 
pared with 9,061,666 tons in the like period 
of 1948. The Joint Coal Board hoped that 
production for the year would reach 10,750,- 
000 tons, or 1,000,000 tons under the 1948 
figure and 4,000,000 tons under estimated 
requirements. 

Following the agreement of the State 
Premiers to yield gasoline rationing powers 
to the Federal Government, it Was an- 
nounced that rationing would be reintro- 
duced November 15, if possible, and that 
tickets would be issued covering 2!, months’ 
rations at the old rate. This was a sur- 
prise, as it had been expected that the rate 
would be reduced to make up for the heavy 
sales in June, July, and August. The oil 
companies, limited by import controls and 
the requirement that they maintain reserves 
totaling 50,000,000 gallons, were unable to 
supply requirements and it seemed likely 
that there would be a severe shortage, af- 
fecting even vital transportation needs be- 
fore reintroduction of rationing. (State 
legislatures in Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania still had to pass legislation to give 
the necessary rationing powers to the Com- 
monwealth, but it was expected that they 
would do so before November 15.) 

It was announced that the Federal Min- 
ister for Works and Housing had been given 
authority to negotiate for the purchase of 
up to 10,000 prefabricated houses, which 
would be imported duty-free. It was be- 
lieved that they might be obtainable in 












Great Britain and Scandinavian countries, 
at favorable prices. The New South Wales 
Government announced that building re. 
strictions would be relaxed to permit homes 
to be built up to 1,600 square feet; the pres- 
ent limit is 1,250. 

A spokesman for the largest steel com. 
pany in Australia stated that steel produc. 
tion in September was at a higher rate than 
before the coal strike, with improved coa] 
supply and a somewhat better labor position, 
following the introduction of migrant labor 
at Newcastle. Australian Consolidated In- 
dustries indicated their intention of building 
a A£1,000,000 glass factory near Newcastle 
Hartnett Motors offered A£100,000 shares for 
public subscription and announced that the 
company hoped to be able to start produc- 
tion of a new car by the end of 1950. Original 
plans to make the car entirely in Australia 
had been abandoned because of shortage of 
materials and labor, and arrangements were 
being made to have components made in 
Great Britain The car would retail for 
Af£430 

The Victorian Minister for Water Supply 
announced that an American company had 
offered to construct the Eildon Weir in 5), 
years, or half the time estimated. He stated 
that it will be “a great thing for Victoria 
if we can obtain a dollar loan to make it 
possible for the company to do the job.” 

Victorian State Railways placed an order 
in Great Britain for 50 “R” class locomotives, 
at a cost of A£2,600,000, and 50 “N” class 
locomotives, at A£1,500,000. Deliveries were 
promised between August 1950 and May 1951 
for the “N” class and beginning June 1951 
for the “R” class 

The government-owned Trans-Australian 
Airlines reported a loss of A£94,886 from 
operations in the year ended June 30, 1949, a 
considerable improvement over the preced- 
ing year, when the loss was A£296,801. 

The Minister for Post War Reconstruction, 
introducing a bill to extend until December 
31, 1950, a number of National Security Regu- 
lations, stated that the unwinding of the 
war economy was all but complete. Court 
decisions in June had cast doubt on the 
validity of war-emergency regulations. Those 
to be extended include regulations relating 
to the Capital Issues Board, tea and butter 
rationing, apple and pear acquisition, cord- 
age, fiber and jute goods importation and 
distribution The Australian Shipping 
Board was given a permanent authority by 
the Shipping Act of 1948 


Aust ria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 


(DATED OCTOBER 23, 1949) 


The rise in Austria’s cost of living which 
followed enactment of the Wage-Price 
Agreement of May 1949 has finally been 
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halted. The cost-of-living index for a work- 
er’s family of four in Vienna (April 1945= 
100) fell from a high of 508.8 in July to 
503.7 in August and 481.3 in September, as 
a result of a decline in food prices. Prices 
of other components of the index—clothing, 
rent, and household articles—showed some 
increase in August. 

Owing presumably to anticipation of 
schilling devaluation, as well as pre-election 
unrest, the unofficial price in Vienna for 
dollar bills rose from 26.50 schillings per dol- 
lar in the week ended September 10 to 32 
schillings in the week ended October 8. The 
unofficial price of the English pound, fall- 
ing after devaluation to 57.50 schillings in 
the week of September 18, is now at 85. 
Vienna black-market prices for selected Com- 
modities have shown little change in the 
past 4 weeks. 

The trend toward relaxation of economic 
controls has continued during the past 
month. Ration controls on meat for meals 
taken in restaurants were lifted October 3, 
and since October 10 bread-grain consump- 
tion on farms has in effect been free from 
all control. 

However, delay in imposing new distribu- 
tion controls on hides to replace those ter- 
minated last May is alleged to be responsible 
for the closing down of leading shoe fac- 
tories in October. Up to the present time, 
domestic suppliers have been getting only 
3.80 schillings per kilogram for raw hides, 
whereas the world-market price is 6 schil- 
lings. Supplies are therefore being withheld 
from the domestic market in anticipation of 
higher prices or are being diverted into export 
channels. 

Rationing of electric power was resumed 
in Austria on October 15 because of the drop 
in hydroelectric-power production. It is ap- 
plicable both to households and industry; 
industry will be allowed to use the maximum 
amount allocated to it in the winter of 1948. 

According to press reports, the Steyr factory 
in Upper Austria probably will start the 
production of passenger cars in 1950, all ar- 
rangements for assembly-line production 
having been made. There is still difficulty 
with respect to obtaining certain parts, such 
as generators and carburetors, which were 
formerly obtained from Germany. 

As a result of an agreement reached on 
September 30 between Austria and the Tri- 
zonal Area regarding further details of their 
1949-50 trade agreement, quantitative re- 
strictions on trade between the two countries, 
with only a few specified exceptions, will be 
eliminated. Thus, the long lists of commod- 
ity quotas which have characterized previous 
agreements will no longer be in evidence 
Both parties have agreed to issue freely the 
necessary licenses for trade between them, 
with the exceptions noted above, which are 
subject to adjustment by mutual consent. 

On October 10, an Austrian trade delegation 
departed for Belgrade to negotiate a continu- 
ation of the current trade and payments 
agreement between Austria and Yugoslavia. 
It appears possible that the volume of trade 
between the two countries might be consid- 
erably increased as a result of the cancelation 
of trade agreements between Yugoslavia and 
other Eastern European countries. 

A Belgian trade delegation was scheduled 
to arrive in Vienna about October 20 for the 
purpose of negotiating a new trade and pay- 
ments agreement 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


THIRD-QUARTER REVIEW 


In the Bahamas during the month of 


July there was a definite falling off in 


November 21, 1949 


volume of trade; however, this was seasonal, 
and, therefore, not unexpected. Imports 
from hard-currency countries were sharply 
curtailed by exchange restrictions. A large 
shipment of meats, butterfats, and certain 
other items arrived by direct steamer from 
Australia, and it was understood that such 
vessels would continue to call at this port 
at quarterly intervals, thus relieving any 
distress which might have been created in 
the food situation through curtailment of 
imports of Canadian and American food- 
stuffs. 

During August the volume of trade was 
well maintained, notwithstanding a marked 
decline in imports from hard-currency coun- 
tries, resulting from curtailment in import 
licenses. Importers of commodities, food- 
stuffs in particular, were going far afield in 
search of new sources of supplies, especially 
to South Africa. 

During September trade was brisk, partic- 
ularly in importations of hard-currency 
merchandise where necessary licenses were 
held, as holders sought to take advantage of 
old rates of exchange through fear of de- 
valuation. Since devaluation, the Govern- 
ment has set up a special board to consider 
prices, and retail prices were immediately 
fixed on certain selected foodstuffs and other 
articles. 

Inventories of trade goods continued high, 
and no shortage of staples merchandise was 
apparent throughout the quarter. There 
were no commercial failures or business 
liquidations. 

During July construction work then in 
progress appeared to satisfy labor demands 
which were further relieved through the 
sending of 550 agricultural workers to the 
United States under the direction of the 
local Labor Department. However, in Sep- 
tember, the labor problem became pressing. 
Prior to the latter part of August there were 
2,900 Bahamian laborers in the United 
States, but owing to severe damage to the 
Florida citrus crops, as a result of the hur- 
ricanes, approximately 1,700 men were re- 
turned to the Bahamas. However, beginning 
in October about 500 were scheduled to go 
to the United States, and this number is 
expected to increase gradually so that by 
the end of the year approximately 2,500 men 
will be employed in the United States. 

During August the Development Board, 
which is part of the Bahamian Government, 
launched an extensive advertising campaign 
to bring the attractions of this colony to the 
attention of the traveling public in nearly 
every country. However, the devaluation 
of the pound has set this program back for 
an interval, but the authorities have felt that 
the slack would be taken up in time and 
that no detrimental reactions would result. 
Advance bookings at hotels were encouraged, 
particularly from Canada. A number of 
cruise ships will visit Nassau during the 
winter season. Pan-American, British, 
South American, and Trans-Canada Airways 
Companies all have extensive plans to step 
up air travei to Nassau. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, valid for 1 year, was signed 
in Prague on October 6, according to official 
sources. The new agreement’ envisages 
Czechoslovak exports valued at 947,000,000 
crowns (1 crown= $0.02), consisting of wood, 
glass, Kaolin, porcelain, footwear, textiles, 
hops and malt, automobiles, tools, and ma- 


chinery. Imports are planned at 897,000,000 
crowns and will comprise nonferrous metals, 
textile raw materials, hides, machinery, co- 
lonial products, chemicals, and pharmaceu- 
tical products. 

As compared with the value of Czechoslo- 
vak trade with Belgium in 1948, this agree- 
ment forecasts an 18 percent reduction in 
Czechoslovak exports and a 12-percent in- 
crease in Czechoslovak imports. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE CONTROLS REMOVED ANL INDIVIDUAL 
DOLLAR IMPORT ALLOWANCES INCREASED 


The Chairman of the Bermuda Supplies 
Commission announced on October 18, 1949, 
that all price controls in the Colony were 
being removed, states a report from the 
United States Consulate General in Hamil- 
ton. At the same time he announced that 
the individual import allowance per family 
would be increased from $50 a month to $100 
a month (this family allowance has been in 
effect for some time; each family heretofore 
has been granted $50 a month to make pur- 
chases abroad from mail-order houses and 
other firms). The new family allowance 
may accumulate up to a total of $300 before 
being spent, but if it is not spent, it is lost. 
The increase in the family allowance went 
into effect on November 1, and one permit 
per family per month will be issued. 

It was also announced that the require- 
ment of permits to import from the sterling 
area has been abolished. The embargo on 
the importation of numerous articles from 
hard-currency countries continues to be in 
effect. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated October 24, 1949) 


With the resignation of Bolivia’s ailing 
President Hertzog, and the succession of 
President ad interim Urriolagoitia the reso- 
lution of pending economic problems seems 
likelier. 

The drop of 7 cents per pound in the price 
of Bolivian tin which followed the 8-cent 
drop in Straits tin may not seriously affect 
the year’s production which may reach or 
even exceed 33,000 tons. ‘Third-quarter tin 
exports maintained the 2,700-metric-ton- 
per-month average of the first half of the 
year. Production of minor metals has held 
up well despite price breaks earlier in the 
year. Only silver and copper were consid- 
erably below their 1948 export level at the 
end of the third quarter. 

Settlement of the demands of Bolivian 
railway and power workers on terms favor- 
able to them removed two long-standing 
labor problems. 

A fine-count cotton-goods factory with 36 
looms held its official opening on October 15. 

The $3,350,000 which was loaned to the 
Banco Central by the Chemical Bank of New 
York will be turned over to YPFB, the Bo- 
livian petroleum monopoly, to enable it to 
complete its refinery construction program. 

Negotiations for a clearing agreement were 
being conducted by the Ministry of Economy 
with a representative of Czechoslovakia. 
The Bolivians are said to be offering rubber 
and nonferrous metals in exchange for man- 
ufactured goods. 
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On October 6 the Central Bank was au- 
thorized to buy and sell foreign exchange at 
“free” rates which are to be changed bi- 
weekly in accordance with actual market 
rates. The buying rate was set initially at 
110 bolivianos to the dollar, which was only 
a couple of points under the recent market 
quotations. All dealings in foreign exchange 
except through the Central Bank are pro- 
hibited, and heavy penalties are provided for 
violations. The Bank will continue to buy 
and sell exchange at the 42 and 56 rates; the 
new free-market rate will apply only to ex- 
change which prior legislation did not re- 
quire to be sold to the Bank. Free-market 
dollars purchased by the Bank are to be 
sold primarily for imports of nonessential 
merchandise which previously was on the list 
of imports purchasable with divisas propias 
(exchange obtained from other than official 
sources). Henceforth no licenses will be 
given except for imports with exchange ac- 
quired from the Bank. The purpose of the 
new measures is to reduce the volume of 
black-market transactions, which had proved 
to be a drain on foreign-exchange resources. 

The decree legalizing the free market un- 
der the control of the Central Bank also pro- 
vided that nationally produced gold should 
be purchased by the Miners’ Bank at free- 
market prices and should be sold by this 
Bank in either domestic or foreign markets, 
at free-market prices. 

Throughout the month official devaluation 
of the boliviano was the subject of press 
discussion. 

The President has sent to Congress a bill 
to concentrate the production development 
activities of various existing agencies in a 
single Production Development Bank. In 
order to provide part of the capital of this 
bank the bill would reduce the gold and 
foreign-exchange backing of the currency 
from the present 50 percent to 40 percent. 

Assessment of the 500,000,000 boliviano 
forced loan to cover the expenses of the revo- 
lution of August 27-September 17 was de- 
ferred pending the settlement of the Presi- 
dential question. That problem having been 
resolved, it is understood that the loan will 
be levied immediately. Official figures on 
first-semester fiscal revenues and expendi- 
tures confirm the expectation of a substan- 
tial fiscal deficit for 1949. 

The Chamber of Deputies had under con- 
sideration a bill, already approved by the 
Senate, for the renewal of service on Bolivia’: 
defaulted dollar debt. Passage seemed likely. 

Domestic production of women’s nylon 
stockings and women’s and children’s cotton 
stockings has been given substantial new 
customs-duty protection. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL MonbwS VIVENDI OF 1940 WITH 
VENEZUELA EXTENDED 


The most-favored-nation modus vivendi 
between Brazil and Venezuela, which was 
originally signed at Caracas on June 11, 1940, 
and extended until September 22, 1948, has 
again been extended for a period of 3 months 
until December 22, 1949, according to a dis- 
patch of October 7 from the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The extension 
was effected by an exchange of notes dated 
September 23, 1949, between the Brazilian 
Ambassador in Caracas and the Venezuelan 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

[For previous extension of the modus 
vivendi, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 12, 1949.] 
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EXPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE SOLD IN 
SOFT CURRENCIES PROHIBITED 


The exportation from Brazil of merchandise 
sold in soft currencies against which ex- 
change had not been closed before the date 
those currencies were devaluated, has been 
prohibited and the respective sales consid- 
ered canceled, by an instruction of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, published October 27, 1949, 
and transmitted in an airgram of October 
28 by the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. In issuing this instruction, the Min- 
ister of Finance accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendency of Money and 
Credit, and gave consideration to the neces- 
sity of avoiding the exportation of goods at 
prices below their true quotations The 
Superintendency of Money and Credit will 
take the necessary steps to implement this 
resolution and will not issue shipping per- 
mits for exports prohibited by the above 
instruction. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated November 4, 1949) 


Announcement of approval by the Export- 
Import Bank on October 7 of a $25,000,000 
credit to Chile caused considerable optimism 
in trade circles. This credit, $15,000,000 of 
which is available immediately, is expected to 
assist Chile in adjusting itself to a tighter 
foreign-exchange situation in 1950 

A further optimistic note was added by the 
approval of the Export-Import Bank on Octo- 
ber 27, of a $2,750,000 loan to the Chilean 
Fomento Corporation, to aid in the develop- 
ment and exploitation of iron resources at 
El] Romeral in the Province of Coquimbo 

There remained, however, a predominant 
feeling of uncertainty owing to the pending 
questions of currency devaluation and reor- 
ganization of the exchange-control system 
An Official statement at the end of September 
that no further individual barter transac- 
tions would be authorized except for wine 
and liqueurs was interpreted as a first step 
in simplifying the multiple-rate system 

As a measure to prevent the accumulation 
of merchandise in customs and in the coun- 
try for which exchange may not be available 
the Chilean National Foreign Trade Council 
on October 25 notified importers that, effec- 
tive October 27, and until December 31, 1949 
shipments of merchandise requiring pay- 
ment in dollars will be approved by Chilean 
consuls only if the corresponding credit has 
been opened through a bank in Chile, or if 
a special authorization has been obtained 
(in addition to the usual import permit or 
previa). 

The October reduction in the price of Chil- 
ean nitrate by $3 per metric ton was made 
to permit Chilean nitrates to compete more 
successfully with the synthetic nitrates of 
other countries, particularly those coun- 
tries which devalued their currencies in 
September 

The development of a new system of proc- 
essing natural nitrates also should improve 
the competitive position of this product. A 
pilot plant of the Compania Salitrera de 
Tarapaca y Antofagasta now is in successful 
production, using this new process The 
nitrate industry in general, however, was 
continuing its efforts to obtain a more fav- 
orable exchange rate. 

Small mining achieved a measure of suc- 
cess in this direction when there was pub- 
lished on November 2, a decree of October 14 


by which the small- and medium-sized min. 
ing enterprises which formerly sold 15 per. 
cent of their foreign exchange receipts at 31 
pesos per dollar and 85 percent at the 43 rate, 
were allowed to sell all receipts at the higher 
rate. Exporters of rice and soap bark were 
similarly successful. 

The exportation of agricultural products 
has been particularly affected by the uncer. 
tainties caused in part by currency devalua. 
tions abroad vis a vis the dollar and the 
cross rate complications arising from Chile 
having maintained the same Officially fixeg 
rates as before. Fortunately, this is taking 
place during the off season, between the 
1948-49 and 1949-50 crops. 

Merchandise exports during the January. 
August period amounted to 992,740,000 gold 
pesos as compared with 925,810,000 gold pesos 
in the like period of 1948. Imports in the 
1949 period (January—August) amounted to 
940,283,000 gold pesos, as compared with 
836,432,000 gold pesos in the corresponding 
period of 1948. These data do not include 
shipments abroad of precious metals of 
37,600,000 gold pesos in January-August dur- 
ing 1949, nor imports of 3,100,000 gold Pesos 
in the corresponding 1948 period 

Gold holdings of the Central Bank declined 
by $400,000 during the period September 27 
to October 25, and foreign-exchange holdings 
were reduced by roughly $2,100,000. The 
free-market quotation of the dollar fluctu- 
ated between a low of about 91.50 pesos and 
a high of about 99.80 pesos during the month 
of October, with an average quotation of 
95.57 (buying). 

Between September 27 and October 25, bills 
in circulation outside the Central Bank plus 
deposits in the Central Bank declined from 
6,774,000,000 pesos to 6,590,000,000 pesos, thus 
resuming the slight downward trend inter- 
rupted last month. Partial data indicated 
this downward trend was more than offset 
by expansions in commercial bank and 
National Savings Bank accounts 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATION OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGA- 
TION TREATY WITH CUBA 


The text of a modification of the Commerce 
and Navigation Treaty of March 3, 1937, be- 
tween Chile and Cuba was published in the 
Sanitago press on September 16, 1949, ac- 
cording to a report of October 3 from the 
United States Embassy in that city. The 
changes include alterations of the lists of 
most-favored-nation-treatment articles, ad- 
justments of Chilean import duties on sev- 
eral Cuban products, the freezing of present 
duties in both countries on several items, and 
the granting of domestic tax treatment to 
Cuban cigars 

The agreement is applicable for the calen- 
dar year 1949 

|For previous announcement of the com- 
mercial treaty between Chile and Cuba see 
Commerce Reports of March 27, 1937.| 


COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH 
MEXICO APPROVED 


The text of a commercial modus vivendi 
signed July 5, 1949, between Mexico and 
Chile, was approved by the Chilean Chamber 
of Deputies, on September 13, 1949, accord- 
ing to a report of October 3, from the United 
States Embassy at Santiago 

The modus vivendi is principally concerned 
with reciprocal most-favored-nation customs 
duties and charges, existing and prospective 
agreements with bordering countries and 
customs union arrangements being excepted. 

The agreement is to be effective July 1, 
1949, to July 1, 1950, and transactions pend- 
ing on July 1, 1949, are to be included under 
the modus vivendi. Both countries agree to 
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initiate at the earliest possible time negotia- 
tions for a Treaty of Commerce. 


Raw MovtIoN-PIcTuURE FILM DELETED 
From List OF GOODS IMPORTABLE UNDER 
THE “GOLD LAw” 


Raw motion-picture film is excluded from 
the list of goods importable into Chile under 
the “Gold Law” by decree No. 1174 of Sep- 
tember 7, 1949, published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 7, 1949, according to a report of 
October 11 from the United States Embassy 
at Santiago. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 10, February 21, May 31, September 19, 
and October 17, 1949, for announcements of 
the list of goods importable under the Gold 


Law. | 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated October 27, 1949) 


General business conditions in Colombia 
were only fair during September, with busi- 
ness circles evidencing increasing uneasiness 
over the political situation. A slightly 
stronger demand for commercial loans was 
reported toward the end of the month in an- 
ticipation of more liberal import licensing. 
The volume of trading on the Bogota stock 
exchange increased 7.43 percent over August 
operations, and the stock index rose 1.2 per- 
cent with bond prices virtually unchanged 
The exchange certificate average rate for dol- 
lars increased from 3.17 to 3.22 pesos during 
the month. 

In the opinion of the Minister of Finance, 
the devaluation of the pound sterling will not 
affect Colombia’s monetary system, for the 
reason that Colombia's exports to Great Brit- 
ain are comparatively small in volume. De- 
spite the opinion of the Minister, Colombian 
trade associations continue to press publicly 
for the devaluation of the peso to an alleged 
more realistic rate commensurate with its 
purchasing value. 

The Exchange Control Office during Sep- 
tember promulgated important regulations 
concerning insurance payments, the importa- 
tion of capital in the form of merchandise, 
and its import licensing policy for October 
and November. By resolution No. 13, the 
Exchange Control Board ruled that no foreign 
exchange will be released for the payment of 
premiums on insurance of types which are 
available from Colombian insurance com- 
panies; this resolution also provides for the 
issuance of special import licenses to replace 
insured goods which are lost or damaged. 
(For the two last-named regulations see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 14, 
1949.) 

The restrictions on import licensing which 
have been in effect since April brought Co- 
lombia, at the end of September, to a position 
of being very nearly current on international 
payments for current transactions excepting 
payments for dividends, profits, royalties, et 
cetera. Colombia foreign-exchange earnings 
during September totaled $26,914,618 and 
exchange releases amounted to $21,015,873, 
giving a favorable payments balance of 
$5,898,745 for the month which reduced the 
accumulative unfavorable balance for 1949 to 
$12,222,885 

Total assets of the Bank of the Republic 
on September 30 were 660,715,143.78 pesos 
(the peso is valued officially at approximately 
$0.51, U. S. currency) and major liability 
items were listed as 356,425,265.50 pesos in 
circulating currency and 138,909,557.05 pesos 
in deposits. The volume of currency in cir- 
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Chile’s $25,000,000 Credit From Export-Import Bank 
Being Used for U.S. Equipment, Materials, and Services 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Washington recently authorized 
a credit of $25,000,000 in favor of the Government of Chile to assist in financing Chile’s 
1949 imports of United States equipment, materials, and services essential for the con- 
tinuation of Chile’s economic development. 

This credit is the latest in the series of credits which the Export-Import Bank has 
extended to Chile in the course of the last 10 years to assist Chile in carrying forward 
its long-range program of productive investment. It brings the total of these credits to 
more than $125,000,000, of which approximately $75,000,000 has already been utilized 
and $30,000,000 has been repaid. 

Chile has already made considerable progress in its effort to achieve greater diversi- 
fication of its economy and more productive use of its resources. Substantial increases 
in its electric-power generating capacity and improvement in its railroad transportation 
facilities, both essential to the expansion of industrial production, have been accom- 
plished. Further development in these fields is under way. Construction of an inte- 
grated steel mill is progressing rapidly. Expansion of textile, metalworking, and other 
industrial facilities, as well as of agricultural production, is under way. 

“The sudden decline during the second half of this year in Chile’s dollar receipts 
resulting from the recent sharp drop in the price of copper and the accompanying cut- 
back in production has confronted Chile with special dollar-stringency difficulties,” 
Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bank, explained. “The 
abrupt cutting off of the importation of equipment and materials on order in the United 
States would be a damaging blow to the Chilean economy as well as to United States 
suppliers. The present credit was sought by Chile and is designed by the Bank to make 
such action unnecessary. 

“The credit, together with the immediate measures Chile has taken to balance its 
foreign-exchange receipts and payments by prohibiting the import of luxury goods and 
restricting the demand for and use of various imported consumer goods, should serve to 
avert the necessity for disruption of developments now under way. It will not, however, 
obviate the necessity that further progress be made by the Chilean Government in 
achieving a better balance in its internal and international economic situation. The 
adoption of measures and policies directed toward this end, including more effective 
control of inflation, greater stimulation and better direction of the investment of domes- 
tic savings, and revision of the multiple-exchange-rate system, would facilitate continua- 
tion of Chile’s economic development on a sound basis.” 

The Department of State comments that the establishment of this credit is another 
example of the practical application of the good-neighbor policy applied to inter-Ameri- 
can economic cooperation. The credit is viewed by the Department as an illustration 
of the principles stated by Secretary Acheson in kis recent address before the Pan 
American Society: 

“We believe that our general program can best be developed in full consideration of 
the special needs of individual countries. The conditions of the various nations of the 
Hemisphere differ widely. . . . The process of economic development depends upon the 
efforts and resources of each individual country. There is no common formula... . 
The United States is prepared to lend its assistance, both directly and through inter- 
national bodies, to working out specific programs with individual countries. .. . 
cannot stress too strongly that progress will come most rapidly in countries that help 
themselves vigorously.” 

Funds advanced under the credit are to be repayable in semiannual installments begin- 
ning April 30, 1952, and ending October 31, 1959, and will bear interest at the rate of 314 
percent per annum. Fifteen million dollars are to be made available immediately, and 
additional advances of up to $10,000,000 are to be made on demonstration that they are 
necessary to effect payment for 1949 imports agreed to be essential. As in the case of 
all previous Export-Import Bank credits to Chile, funds advanced are to be utilized 
entirely for the purchase of United States equipment, materials, and services required 
for productive investments by private enterprise and agencies of the Chilean Government. 








culation was up about 18,500,000 pesos from Animal Industry. Total shipments during 


August 31 but gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves were increased some 8,600,000 pesos 
during the month and the total reserve ratio 
was thus increased to 39.36 percent. 

Reports from the different coffee-produc- 
ing areas of Colombia indicate that the pick- 
ing of crops by the end of September had 
begun in several regions and that the over- 
all end-of-the-year harvest was expected to 
be normal. Some fear was expressed in the 
local press and by exporters that political 
disturbances in the coffee-growing areas 
might reduce the amount of coffee harvested. 
Coffee exports during September were high, 
amounting to 510,900 bags of 60 kilograms. 
Of these exports, 449,054 bags were shipped 
to the United States. 

Banana exports from the Port of Santa 
Marta were increased to 456,487 stems during 
September as compared with 394,150 stems 
in August, according to preliminary statistics 
released by the Ministry of Agriculture and 


the first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 
4,382,403 stems, weighing 89,013 metric tons 
and valued at 11,500,556 pesos. 

The National Federation of Flour Millers 
ordered the first 2,200-metric-ton lot of wheat 
to be imported under the terms of the new 
agreement between the mills and the Gov- 
ernment whereby import licenses are to be 
granted only to the Federation. Importa- 
tions at the rate of 2,200 metric tons per 
month are planned for the remainder of the 
year. 

Crude-oil production increased during the 
month of September. Production averaged 
84,469 barrels per day as compared with 
79,950 barrels per day in August. 

September exports of crude oil showed an 
increase over the preceding month. A total 
of 2,281,251 barrels, with a value of $5,210,139, 
were exported in September. During August 
1,989,888 barrels, with a total value of $4,681,- 
517 were shipped. Exports in the first 9 
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New Director and Deputy Director for OIT’s Commodities 
Division 


The appointment of James C. Foster as Director of the Commodities Divi- 
sion of the Office of International Trade of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
was announced recently by OIT Director R. C. Miller. 
John W. Evans who recently accepted a position with the State Department. 

At the same time, Mr. Miller also announced the appointment of E. Paul 
Hawk as Deputy Director of the OIT Commodities Division. 
his new duties, Mr. Hawk will continue to direct the activities of the Com- 
modities Division’s Planning and Export Operations Branches. 

Mr. Foster, a native of Colorado and a veteran of World War I, has been 
associated with the Department of Commerce since 1946, serving as Chief of 
the OIT Food Branch and later as an Assistant Director and Acting Director 
He was employed by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration for several years, working in the Washington office of 
ihat agency and in numerous European countries. 
sociated with the U. S. Department of Agriculture in research work and as 
He is a graduate of Colorado A. and M. 


Mr. Hawk, a Texan, has been associated with the Department of Commerce 
since 1937, serving in various positions relating to both foreign and domestic 
He has been an Assistant Director of the OIT Commodities Division 
since January 1948, and was a member of the recently completed joint Com- 
merce-ECA business mission to Europe. 


Mr. Foster succeeds 


In addition to 


Mr. Foster also was as- 


Mr. Hawk is a graduate of the 








months of 1949 totaled 17,977,838 barrels, 
with a value of $43,788,183. This compares 
with exports of 18,831,621 barrels, valued at 
$47,875,440, in the entire year 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIOR APPROVAL OF COLOMBIAN MINISTRIES 
REQUIRED ON CERTAIN TRADE ITEMS 


The following trade items require prior 
approval of the respective Colombian Min- 
istry before an import or export license, as 
the case may be, will be issued by the Office 
of Exchange Control, according to circular 
letter of September 21, 1949, from the Office 
of Exchange Control. 

Approval of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industries is required on applications for 
export licenses for divi-divi and mangrove 
extract, for certain basic agricultural food- 
stuffs such as cereals, beans, potatoes, oleag- 
inous products, cacao, et cetera; for live- 
stock, meat, eggs, and cowhides; and for 
semimanufactured foodstuffs such as sugar, 
lard, flour, butter, chocolate, and cheese. 
The prior approval of this Ministry also is 
required for exportation of the following 
products if the exporter wishes to convert 
his proceeds through the medium of exchange 
certificates rather than through official ex- 
change: Nonprecious metals, rubber and 
latex products, bones, hides and skins other 
than cowhides, cement, and perillo gum. 
The intent of this control, particularly in 
relation to the first group of products given 
above, is to insure an adequate supply for 
the domestic market and thus protegt the 
domestic price level from being subjected to 
upward pressure arising from a strong ex- 
port demand. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industries 
also must give prior approval to applications 
for licenses to import a wide range of basic 
raw materials and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts of which there is some national produc- 
tion. (For list of products, see announce- 
ment in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
2, 1949.) This control is intended primarily 
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to insure that the domestic production of 
these items is consumed before importations 
are permitted. 

Licenses for importation of firearms of all 
types, ammunition, explosives, and caps and 
fuses, require approval of the Ministry of 
War. It is believed that this control pri- 
marily is intended to serve as an internal 
security measure. 

In order to obtain an import license for 
animals or birds of any type, live plants, or 
agricultural seeds, the prior approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Industry 
is necessary. The intent here is to assist in 
enforcing quarantine regulations aimed at 
the introduction of animal and plant 
diseases 


SANITARY REGULATIONS AFFECTING 
CERTAIN MILK PRODUCTS 


The United States Embassy in Bogota re- 
ports that the Colombian Ministry of Hy- 
giene now requires that powdered milk, 
domestic or imported, must have the fol- 
lowing fat contents: Powdered whole milk 
not less than 25 percent; powdered semi- 
skimmed milk—not less than 12 percent; and 
powdered skimmed milk—up to 1 percent 

Milk products with special dietary or 
therapeutic requirements must have the 
corresponding license for importation, manu- 
facture, or sale issued by the Juridical De- 
partment of the Ministry of Hygiene in 
cooperation with the Samper-Martinez Na- 
tional Hygiene Institute in Bogota 


T 
Costa Ric: 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated October 24, 1949) 


In Costa Rica the chief topic of conversa- 
tion in business and banking circles is the 
spectacular drop in the value of the colon in 
the unofficial street market. Quotations on 
October 24 were 9.02 colones to the dollar 


buying and 9.20 selling, with some larger 
sales of dollars reported at between 9.50 and 
10 (Official rate: buying 5.60; selling 5.67) , 
On Friday, October 21, quotations were in the 
neighborhood of 8.55 buying and 8.65 selling, 
but on Saturday, October 22, the 9 mark was 
reached. The principal reason for the sud. 
den deterioration of the value of the colon 
appears to be uncertainty regarding the 
financial policy to be pursued by the new 
Administration, which will be inaugurateg 
November 8. Other contributing factors ap- 
pear to be the normal pre-Christmas orders 
and the decrease in the amount of dollar 
exchange made available at the official rate 
during the past several months. 

Meanwhile, despite repeated denials by of. 
ficials of the Issue Council that official de. 
valuation of the colon with respect to the 
dollar is contemplated, rumors persist that 
some such action will be taken. These ru- 
mors also have affected the street market in 
dollar exchange. It is recognized generally 
that drastic action must be taken to deal 
with the worsening foreign-exchange prob- 
lem, in view of the reported $13,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 backlog of unfilled applications 
for dollar exchange, but many strong groups, 
including the Chamber of Commerce, 
strongly oppose official devaluation in any 
degree. 

The delegation of Costa Rican officials who 
went to Washington D. C., to discuss with 
the World Bank a $19,000,000 loan for finane- 
ing agricultural development and with the 
Export-Import Bank a $2,000,000 loan to be 
used in constructing a new international air- 
port, returned during the month but the re- 
sults of their conversations are not yet 
known 

A 3-day rainstorm over the entire western 
and southern part of the country during mid- 
October paralyzed air travel and caused dam- 
ages to all the country’s highways and to the 
Pacific Electric Railway. A part of the aque- 
duct leading to the west-coast town of Pun- 
tarenas was carried away by landslides and 
that port was without water for 2 weeks, as 
another result of the storm. The coffee crop 
is reported not to have been seriously dam- 
aged, however, and the torrential rains did 
not fall in the cacao-producing sections of 
the country 

Coffee prices continue to climb, and have 
been quoted at $36.50 for 100 pounds, top 
quality. Crop prospects remain good, but 
there has been some deterioration in recent 
weeks. The coffee crop is a few weeks later 
than usual, and the same is true of the cacao 
crop. In the case of cacao, the market has 
largely recovered from the drop following the 
devaluation of the pound, and prices now are 
quoted at $0.19 a pound (compared with a low 
of $0.159 a month ago) 

Retail and wholesale business continues 
extremely slow, and no improvement was 
expected prior to the change of administra- 
tion on November 8 


Exchange and Finance 


No MORE OFFICIAL EXCHANGE TO BE ALLO- 
CATED FOR IMPORTATION OF MOTION-PIC- 
TURE FILMS 


On October 1, 1949, Costa Rican motion- 
picture exhibitors were notified by the Gov- 
ernment Exchange Control Board that as of 
that date no allocation had been made for 
dollar exchange for importation of motion- 
picture films, the United States Embassy in 
San Jose has reported. When the foreign- 
exchange-control law was promulgated in 
October 1948, motion-picture films were in- 
cluded in the third exchange category, the 
lowest priority for authorization of foreign 
exchange, and subject to import and exchange 
surcharges of 50 percent and 20 percent ad 
valorem. At the insistence of local exhibitors, 
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however, and because motion pictures are 
the chief source of entertainment for the 
Costa Rican public and an important source 
of Government revenue, a special concession 
was made whereby $7,000 monthly was allo- 
cated for motion-picture imports, at the legal 
rate of exchange and free of surcharges. (Ex- 
change for films above the allocated amount 
was purchased in the free “street” market.) 
That arrangement continued in force until 
issuance of the new ruling herein reported. 
Now, apparently, all exchange for motion- 
picture-film imports has to be purchased in 
the free market where dollars are currently 
selling for about 9 colones, as compared with 
the official selling rate of 5.67 colones per 
dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT DutTY ON RAYON YARN REDUCED 


Decree No. 756, published and effective Oc- 
tober 15, 1949, transfers rayon yarn from item 
No. 56 of the Costa Rican Import Tariff, duti- 
able at 5.01 colones per gross kilogram, to 
item No. 53, dutiable at 2.51 colones per gross 
kilogram, according to a recent report from 
the United States Embassy in San Jose. (5.62 
colones $1 U.S. currency.) The preamble 
to the decree states as its purpose the 
strengthening of the local rayon-weaving in- 
dustry, which in return for the tariff benefit 
has promised to invest in new machinery and 
decrease the price of its products. 


y * 
Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


The 5-year trade and financial agreement 
signed between Czechoslovakia and the 
United Kingdom in London on September 28 
was the economic highlight of that month. 
The trade agreement anticipated annual ex- 
ports by Czechoslovakia to a value of about 
£10,500,000. This amount represents a sub- 
stantial boost to Czechoslovak shipments to 
the United Kingdom, which have been de- 
clining sharply since 1947. Czechoslovak ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom have decreased 
from £9,000,000 worth of goods in 1947 to 
£6,800,000 in 1948; for the first 5 months of 
1949 they were at an annual rate of less than 
£1,900,000. Included in the export totals for 
the first year of the trade agreement are 
£4,800,000 worth of goods considered essential 
by the United Kingdom (£4,500,000 annually 
after the first year) and £5,700,000 worth of 
less essential goods. Czechoslovakia has 
agreed to take from the United Kingdom and 
its colonies during the next year goods in 
easy supply to a total value of £1,500,000. 
(Details of the agreement were reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 24, 
1949.) 

A trade delegation to the Soviet Union ar- 
rived in Moscow on September 9 for the pur- 
pose of determining the 1950 quotas under 
the long-term trade agreement. The Bel- 
gian trade delegation began negotiations 
with representatives of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Trade in Prague on Sep- 
tember 16. The trade protocol between 
Czechoslovakia and Venezuela, which con- 
tains no quota agreement, was extended an 
additional 2 months to December 22. 

Leading officials in the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade have indicated the need for consider- 
able improvement in exports during the re- 
mainder of the year. Exports during sum- 
mer months are considered to have been at 
an unsatisfactorily low level. Import fig- 
ures for August have not been made avail- 
able. In September, exports were valued at 
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$10,000,000 Provided To 
Finance Office and Sei- 
entific Equipment for 
Italy 


Six billion lire (about $10,- 
000,000) have been released from 
ihe Italian counterpart fund to 
finance the purchase of office and 
scientific equipment for Govern- 
ment agencies and_ universities, 
the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration announced October 
25 in Washington and Rome. 

The office equipment, which in- 
cludes adding, bookkeeping, and 
mailing machinery, will be pur- 
chased for Government Ministries 
which have been unable to obtain 
the equipment necessary to main- 
tain their efficiency. 

Research and experimental in- 
struments will be purchased for 
university laboratories and techni- 
cal and professional institutes. 
The Ministry of Industry will re- 
ceive machines for industrial ex- 
periments, and the Ministry of 
Transport will obtain experimen- 
tal and testing machinery for rail- 
roads. Other equipment will go 
to the General Directorate of 
Mines and various silk and hides 
experimental stations. 











3,144,000,000 crowns and imports at 2,983,- 
000,000 crowns. Exports to the United 
States, with a declared value of $1,684,554 
(84,227,600 crowns) in September, exceeded 
those of 1948 for the first time in 1949 and 
brought third-quarter shipments to a value 
only slightly below that of the like period in 
1948. 

It was reported in trade circles that 
Czechoslovakia has begun to cut its export 
prices in relation to the various devaluations. 

Improved purchasing power of the crown 
on the home market was seen in measures 
placing additional food items on the so- 
called free market, the reduction of the prices 
of some grocery items, the sale of food with- 
out ration tickets at certain designated res- 
taurants, and the validation of the last of 
the year’s clothing and footwear ration cou- 
pons. These various measures became ef- 
fective on October 1. Bread and flour were 
also to be sold only on the “free market” on 
that date. The price reductions as yet have 
only limited meaning, inasmuch as the new 
prices are still very high in comparison with 
wage rates; pork, for example, was 250 to 300 
crowns ($5.00 to $6.00) per kilogram. 

The constant drive for greater labor pro- 
ductivity through ‘shock-worker’ move- 
ments and “socialist competition” between 
enterprises found a new expression in Miner’s 
Day, which was initiated as a national holi- 
day on September 11. 

The Jubilee Prague Sample Fair, celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the institu- 
tion, was held in Prague September 11 to 20. 
Few foreign buyers were present and these 
evinced little interest in making actual pur- 
chases. 

Official production indexes showed nonfood 
industries as fulfilling the Five-Year Plan in 


September by 101.5 percent, but six indus- 
tries failed to reach their assigned goals. 
The mining industry reached only 97.7 per- 
cent of the target; metal-working, 99.4 per- 
cent; glass, 86.7 percent; building materials, 
96.4 percent; paper, 96.9 percent; and 
leather and rubber, 99.6 percent. Of these 
only the glass industry fell below 90 percent 
of the target figures. Its relatively poor 
showing was attributed to the change-over 
of certain factories from the production of 
consumer products to fabrication of techni- 
cal glass. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENT TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
DENMARK CONCLUDED 


An agreement supplementary to the 1948- 
49 trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and Denmark was concluded by exchange of 
letters on July 26, 1949, to be effective until 
August 31, 1949 (the date of expiration of the 
principal trade agreement), according to a 
report of October 15 from the United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 

In this supplement Czechoslovakia agrees 
to authorize the exportation to Denmark of 
textile products, buttons and costume jew- 
elry, acid-resistant tile, motorcycles, automo- 
bile and motorcycle parts, and some other 
articles, to a value of 2,220,000 Danish 
crowns, conditioned upon the authorization 
by Denmark of the exportation to Czecho- 
slovakia of 120 metric tons of dried eggs, 
having an equal value. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AIR AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH FINLAND 


An agreement regulating the operation of 
commercial air services between Denmark 
and Finland was signed at Helsinki on Aug- 
ust 26, 1949, according to a report of October 
6, 1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Helsinki. 

The agreement is similar in nearly all re- 
spects to those already concluded by Finland 
with Norway and Sweden. It provides that 
the signatories shall extend to each other 
national or most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties, inspection 
fees, and similar charges on fuel, lubricating 
oil, and replacement parts introduced into 
the territory of one contracting party by a 
designated air line of the other contracting 
party for its own use. In addition, fuel, 
lubricating oil, replacement parts, regular 
equipment and aircraft stores retained on 
board civil aircraft of designated air lines of 
one party entering or leaving the territory 
of the other party are exempt from customs 
duties, inspection fees, or similar duties or 
charges even though such supplies are con- 
sumed during flights over that territory. 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
ITALY SIGNED 


A new Danish-Italian trade agreement 
continuing trade on a reciprocal or compen- 
sation basis was signed on June 18, 1949, at 
Rome, according to reports from the United 
States Embassies at Copenhagen and Rome. 
A supplementary protocol to the payments 
agreement of March 2, 1946, was also signed 
on the same day. 

The trade agreement is valid for a 1-year 
period beginning June 1, 1949. The value 
of the commodity exchange is expected to be 
approximately 110,000,000 crowns in each 
direction. 
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The trade contemplated by the agreement 
is to be effected through private compensa- 
tion (“reciprocal”) transactions, for which 
prior approval by the appropriate authorities 
in the two countries is required. In princi- 
ple, each commodity included in either 
country’s proposed export list is freely ex- 
changeable against any commodity included 
in the other’s proposed export list, if the 
economic significance of the articles is not 
grossly disproportionate. Accessory expenses 
such as transport, commissions, banking 
charges, and similar expenses must be con- 
sidered as part of the transaction. 

Both countries agree to examine the possi- 
bility of abolishing the system of “reciprocal” 
transactions and replacing it with normal 
import and export transactions. 

The supplementary protocol to the pay- 
ments agreement of March 2, 1946, provides 
for the continuation of a special account in 
pounds sterling which was set up through an 
exchange of notes on May 23, 1947. In ad- 
dition to the transfers provided for in the 
exchange of notes, this special account is 
also to be used to settle such transfers as 
traveling expenses, motion-picture royalties, 
and various other expenses. 

A special account in Danish crowns is to 
be used for the importation of certain 
Italian exports outside the regular commod- 
ity quotas. The balance in Italy’s favor of 
this account is to be used for the settlement 
of Danish claims arising out of the pay- 
ments agreement of November 30, 1940. 

The principal Italian exports to Denmark 
scheduled under the trade agreement are 
(in Danish crowns or as specified): Rayon 
textiles, 18,000,000; cotton textiles, 12,000,- 
000; woolen textiles, 6,000,000; cotton yarns, 
4,000,000; hemp textiles and canvas, 4,000,000; 
wines, 4,500,000; lemons, 3,000,000; oranges 
and tangerines, 3,500,000; almonds and other 
nuts, 3,000,000; rice, 2,000 metric tons; chem- 
ical products, 3,000,000; automobiles and 
automobile bodies, 4,000,000. 

The principal Danish exports to Italy in- 
clude (in Danish crowns or as specified): 
Salted sea fish, 34,000,000; dried sea fish, 
7,000,000; fresh-water fish, 1,000,000; fresh 
sea fish, including filets, 11,000,000; canned 
fish, 3,000,000; butter, 750 metric tons; seed 
potatoes, 15,000 tons; slaughter livestock, 
5,000 head; agricultural livestock, 2,000 head; 
horses, 8,000,000 crowns; poultry, 3,000,000; 
eggs, 4,000,000; machines for cement and 
lime, and spare parts, 3,500,000; other ma- 
chines and apparatus, 3,800,000. 


Coy 
eypt 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated October 14, 1949) 


The reaction to the devaluation of the 
Egyptian pound on September 19 from $4.13 
to $2.87 was one of caution. Cotton and 
security markets, as well as banks, were 
closed for 2 days, and reports of unofficial 
trading foreshadowed sharp increases in both 
cotton and share values. When the markets 
reopened, previous government restrictions 
on minimum and maximum fluctuations 
were removed. While official trading hrought 
an immediate general 10 percent increase in 
stocks, price trends on cotton indicated an 
effort toward price stabilization rather than 
a spectacular rise. This confirms the atti- 
tude in cotton-trading circles that prices had 
already discounted values of soft currencies 
Lack of a direct and continuing United States 
buyer participation in the local market, be- 
cause of United States quota controls, pre- 
vents the establishment of parity with 
American cotton prices. 
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Gold prices showed an immediate increase 
from 450 piasters to 510-20 piasters for the 
kingshead sovereign but by the end of the 
first week in October had dropped to 498 
pilasters. 

Business was noticeably limited during 
September. The readjustment of wholesale 
and retail price levels is complicated by a 
temporarily glutted market position. This 
applies particularly to hard-currency-origin 
consumer goods previously imported through 
the use of cheap sterling. An improved 
supply position from other areas has further 
upset the long-prevailing sellers’ market. 

Metals and building materials, which had 
fallen below official prices, showed the great- 
est price strength. Strict Government price 
controls following devaluation have caused 
some goods to disappear from the market 
pending the relaxation of these controls. 

Official prices for the supply of petroleum 
products for the third quarter of 1949, which 
had been established before devaluation, 
show no change over the last period. Com- 
panies have been assured, however, that 
increased prices will be allowed on products 
purchased with hard currency when those 
affected by the new rate actually arrive on 
the market. However, the placing of orders 
on this basis may be delayed pending official 
confirmation of this principle and this, in 
turn, may result in temporary shortages of 
imported products, particularly kerosene 

Considering the United States trading 
position in Egypt, it is significant to note 
that many consumer goods had previously 
been imported at rates which were as high, 
if not higher, than the present official ex- 
change rate. Devaluation now means at 
least temporary elimination of black-market 
or irregularly obtained dollar exchange for 
this purpose. Egypt’s continued lack of 
diversified export capacity militates against 
immediate improvement in official dollar 
resources and presages no relaxation of offi- 
cial dollar import licensing policy with its 
restriction to essentials 

The first estimates of the 1949-50 cotton 
crop, divided by varieties, as supplied by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, are (in cantars) 
2,511,000 of Karnak; 742,000 of Menoufi, Guiza 
23; 628,000 of Guiza 30; and 3,810,000 of 
Achmouni-Zagora, totaling in all, 7,691,000 
cantars. Although planting is greater by 
240,000 feddans than last year, this estimate 
is 1,000,000 cantars less (1 cantar=—99.05 
pounds; 1 feddan= 1.038 acres.) 

The serious situation of the local textile 
industry has led the Government to increase 
duties on imported textiles and yarns 

The Egyptian Government initialed air 
agreements with Turkey and Norway during 
September; also, it has begun negotiations 
with Greece, and has scheduled air agree- 
ment talks with Iran during November 

Adjudication by the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways for between 10,000 and 45,000 tons of 
steel rails has been postponed until Octo- 
ber 28 from the original date of September 28 
and may be further postponed as new bids 
and requests to bid are being received from 
many countries. 

The Aswan dam project has come under 
increasing Government and press criticism, 
and it is likely that the feasibility of the 
whole project will be reviewed. Meanwhile, 
the date for submission of bids for the Aswan 
power-station building and the _ civil- 
engineering works project has been post- 
poned from October 11, 1949, to January 10, 
1950. 

No action was taken during the month on 
the license and lease forms for petroleum 
development under the Mines and Quarries 
Law. Contracts with an American company 
for enlargement of the Government refinery 
at Suez have now been confirmed 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTIES ON Cortoy 
YARNS AND TEXTILES 


On October 13, 1949, the Government of 
Egypt increased substantially the import 
duties applicable to cotton yarns and addeq 
50 percent to the rates on certain textiles, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Cairo. In comparison with the 
former duties per 100 net kilograms on the 
various classes of single cotton yarn which 
ranged from £E3.6 to £E5, the new duties 
range from £E9 to £E14.7, Former duties per 
100 net kilograms on cotton yarns, of two 
or more singles, in skKeins, ranged from £R4 
to £E5; the new duties on these yarns range 
from £E10 to £E13.2 

| Details concerning the new rates applica- 
ble to specific items may be obtained upon 
request from the Office of Internationa] 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


» | . ° 
Kt hiopia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEVY ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


All goods imported into, or exported from. 
the Empire of Ethiopia, whether dutiable or 
exempt from duty, are subject to a personal 
and business tax, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette No. 12 of Au- 
gust 27, 1949, at Addis Ababa. The rate on 
imports is 4 percent ad valorem and on ex- 
ports 1 percent ad valorem of the customs 
valuation 


ye 
Hinland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RECIPROCAL AIR-TRANSPORT AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WiTH NORWAY 


An agreement concerning the operation of 
commercial air services between Finland and 
Norway was signed at Helsinki on August 24, 
1949, according to a report of October 6, 1949 
from the United States Embassy at Helsinki 

The signatories to this agreement grant 
each other reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment with respect to customs duties, in- 
spection fees, and similar charges imposed 
on fuel, lubricating oils, and replacement 
parts brought into the territory of either con- 
tracting party by the other for the use of the 
latter's air lines 

Fuel, lubricating oil, replacement parts, 
regular equipment, and aircraft stores are 
retained on board the civil aircraft of desig- 


nated air lines of one contracting party, and 
are exempt under the agreement from cus- 
toms duties, inspection fees, and_ similar 


charges when entering or leaving the terri- 
tory of the other party even though such sup- 
plies are consumed during flights over that 
territory 


rance 


7 ie 02 "Dp . » 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated November 2, 1949) 
Economic activities in October were not 
greatly influenced by the Parliamentary crisis 
which left France without a Government for 
a 23-day period—October 5 to 27. However, 
uncertainty as to future governmental policy, 
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coupled with the after-effects of the Septem- 
per devaluation of the franc, contributed to 
the continuation of upward pressure on prices 
and stimulated inventory buying. Weather 
conditions in recent weeks have been more 
favorable for agriculture than for many 
months. Despite the Government crisis, 
money markets were steady and the franc 
remained firm. Industrial production has 
recovered from the low reached in August 
(because of vacat ions) and is again approach- 
ing the high level reached in the spring. 

The Government announced on October 6 
a step in its trade liberalization program, in- 
cluding immediate removal of import quotas 
on products comprising more than 20 percent 
of its trade with OEEC countries and a list of 
additional products on which it was prepared 
to negotiate on a reciprocal basis. September 
trade figures showed a moderate increase in 
imports, partly as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of importing food and utility 
consumer items to hold domestic prices. To- 
tal exports changed little, and exports to the 
United States continued to run about 20 
percent below 1948 figures. It is still too 
early to determine the effects of the general 
currency realignment On French trade. 
Latest official estimates indicate that 250,000 
American tourists will have visited France in 
1949, about twice the 1948 figure. 


PRICES 


Preliminary indications are that price in- 
creases in response to revaluation of the 
franc have been selective. Some raw mate- 
rials, such as cotton, coming from the dollar 
zone, have moved up by approximately the 
28-percent increase in the dollar exchange 
rate. Raw materials for which the dollar 
zone is a principal market, such as the major 
nonferrous metals, have risen in price, but by 
substantially less than this amount. Despite 
the fact that the franc has appreciated in 
relation to sterling, no important price reduc- 
tions have appeared on sterling imports. Re- 
actions of these increased raw-material costs 
on the prices of semifinished and finished 
products are not yet fully known, but it 
appears that percentage-wise the increases 
will average less than the franc devaluation 
in relation to the dollar. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Preliminary figures on the French balance 
of payments during the first half of 1949 in- 
dicate that during this period, the current 
account deficit of the French Union with the 
rest of the world was at an annual rate of 
around $900,000,000 as compared with a 1948 
deficit of about $1,700,000,000. A tentative 
analysis suggests the following break-down: 
An $800,000,000 deficit with the dollar area, 
a $200,000,000 deficit with the sterling area, 
and a $100,000,000 surplus with the rest of the 
world. 

During the third quarter of 1949, the 
French ran a surplus in their payments ac- 
counts with the other OEEC participating 
countries as a whole. This, however, was at- 
tributed in part to special factors, such as the 
tendency to accelerate receipts from and re- 
tard payments to the sterling area in antici- 
pation of the devaluation of the pound, and 
to the delay in implementing the new import 
program from Belgium, which is about twice 
the previous level. The deficit with the Tri- 
zoneal Area continued high 

September trade data showed a modest re- 
covery from the seasonal low reached in 
August. Imports, excluding French oversea 
territories, converted to dollars, amounted 
to $203,000,000, about the same as the average 
for the first 8 months of the year and slightly 
higher than the 1948 average. A sharp in- 
crease in imports of foodstuffs and utility 
consumer items over August figures was 
noted, and is probably the result of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of encouraging such im- 
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ports to hold domestic price levels. Exports 
were $129,000,000, slightly below the average 
for the first 8 months of the year but 41 per- 
cent higher than the 1948 monthly average. 
The ratio of exports to imports was 63 per- 
cent, somewhat lower than the preceding 2 
months. 

For the year to date, the volume of exports 
both to foreign countries and to the over- 
sea territories has shown remarkable im- 
provement over earlier postwar years. Ex- 
ports to the dollar zone as a whole are still 
running at about the level of last year and 
in September showed little improvement 
over August. Exports to the United States, 
however, are below the 1948 rate. The ef- 
fect of devaluation, of course, is not reflected 
in the September trade figures, and it may 
be several months before this development 
has its full effect on the pattern of trade. 

A new Franco-Danish commercial agree- 
ment has been initialed at Paris to be valid 
for 1 year beginning November 1. It en- 
visages exchanges of goods totaling more than 
28,000,000,000 francs. The agreement is of 
particular significance in view of the current 
French policy of importing Danish foodstuffs 
in an endeavor to contain inflation in domes- 
tic food prices. 

The Foreign Office Director of Economic 
Affairs recently confirmed in a public state- 
ment that a projected monetary zone, com- 
prising France, Belgium-Luxembourg, and 
Italy, was being studied by experts from the 
countries concerned. 


AGRICULTURE 


The abundant September rains continued 
into October, accompanied by relatively high 
temperatures Weather conditions were 
beneficial to grasslands, and favored vege- 
tables and milk production. The rate of 
cattle slaughter declined. Improved weather 
conditions came too late to offset completely 
the earlier effects of drought; but total crop 
output for the 1949 season will not be so low 
as was anticipated earlier. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STANDARDIZATION AND COLLECTION TAXES 
MODIFIED 


The rates of the standardization and col- 
lection taxes on products exported from 
French West Africa were fixed by order No. 
4074 F. of August 11, 1949, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa on 
August 20. 

There was only one rate under the order 
of December 20, 1946, for both the standard- 
ization and the collection taxes, and the 
classification consisted of large groups with 
little further break-down. 

[Lists of the products now subject to the 
various rates of the collection tax and the 
standardization tax may be obtained from 
the European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Field Offices 
of the Department. | 


e 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS IN EXCHANGE FOR EXPORTS 
PROHIBITED 


Western German authorities have an- 
nounced again that it is prohibited to send 


goods out of Western Germany, including 
stamps, pictures, porcelain, and other arti- 
cles, in exchange for foreign gift parcels 
containing food and clothing, according to 
the West German periodical Aussenhandels- 
dienst No. 37 of September 15, 1949. 


GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS Not To Brg 
CHANGED BEFORE CHRISTMAS IN WEST- 
ERN GERMANY AND WESTERN BERLIN 


Present German regulations governing the 
shipment of individual gift parcels to West- 
ern Germany and Western Berlin will not be 
changed before Christmas, as confirmed by 
Western German authorities, according to a 
telegram of November 3, 1949, from the High 
Commissioner of Germany. 

A brief summary of existing German regu- 
lations for the US-UK Zones, including re- 
cent minor changes, follows: 

Gift parcels and donations are free of 
duty if they are for the personal use of the 
recipient and his household, and if they do 
not exceed the amount permitted by the 
German Customs Regulations. 

Each household is permitted to receive 
duty-free, every month, the amount of 2.5 
kilograms of coffee and 250 grams of tea, 
regardless of the number of members in the 
household. All other foods (however, see 
next paragraph) are duty-free if the amount 
is within the needs of the household. This 
amount is measured by the normal needs 
of each person for a period of 2 months. If 
possible, the foods received through ration- 
ing are to be included in the calculations. 

Luxury foods and articles with a customs 
duty of more than 500 Deutsche marks per 
100 kilograms are not duty-free unless they 
are considered to be a daily necessity. 

Prohibited from importation are tobacco 
and tobacco products, alcoholic drinks, nar- 
cotics, matches, and also saccharin in the 
amount of over 30 grams. 

[As soon as more information is received 
on the French Zone and Western Berlin, a 
new announcement will be made in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
BETWEEN WESTERN AND EASTERN GER- 
MANY CONCLUDED 


An agreement on the exchange of goods 
between Western and Eastern Germany has 
heen concluded recently, covering a period of 
12 months, in the total amount of 600,000,000 
Deutsche marks West ($144,000,000) , accord- 
ing to the German press of October 5. 

Western Germany is to deliver to the East- 
ern Zone mainly iron and steel, machinery, 
and electrical appliances. 

In exchange the Eastern Zone is to supply 
Western Germany chiefly with agricultural 
products, textiles, construction lumber and 
firewood, machinery and parts, cellulose and 
paper, and fine mechanical and optical 
products. 

The financial provisions of the agreement 
will be administered through two special 
accounts—one with the Western German 
Bank Deutscher Laender, and the other one 
with the Deutsche Notenbank in the Eastern 
Zone. 


TRADING ARRANGEMENTS CONCLUDED 
BETWEEN EASTERN GERMANY AND 
RUMANIA 


Individual contracts on the exchange of 
goods between Eastern German enterprises 
and Rumanian trading companies have been 
concluded, according to the German press 
of September 21, 1949. 

Rumania’s imports from Eastern Germany, 
amounting to $2,000,000, are to include 
mainly products of the machinery industry, 
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as well as electrotechnical, fine mechanical, 
and optical goods. 

In exchange Eastern Germany is to receive 
from Rumania chiefly high-quality mineral 
oils, and pork and beef. 


GRATUITOUS IMPORTS REQUIRE SPECIAL 
APPROVAL 


The Bank deutscher Laender announces 
that Foreign Trade Banks in Western Ger- 
many are not authorized to issue import 
licenses for gratuitous imports, according to 
Bank deutscher Laender Report No. 180 of 
August 20, 1949. 

Such applications are to be presented by 
the importer to the Verwaltung fuer 
Wirtschaft (German Administration for 
Economics) . 


Guatemala 


ATRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated November 3, 1949) 


Rainstorms from September 28 to October 
2 and from October 11 to 14 in all but the 
northeastern section of Guatemala caused ex- 
tensive damage. Estimates of the number 
of dead range from 500 to 2,000; many per- 
sons were left homeless. Coffee- and ba- 
nana-crop losses were estimated at 10 and 20 
percent, respectively. The corn, bean, and 
rice crops suffered severely, and greater im- 
ports will be necessary. The loss of livestock 
was heavy. Washouts and landslides ren- 
dered most trunk roads impassable, and large 
expenditures will be required to restore high- 
ways. Damage to the railway system was es- 
timated at $1,000,600; normal service was re- 
sumed the first week of November. The 
Red Cross and other outside sources fur- 
nished immediate relief. 

An organization known as the National 
Emergency Committee was established to 
deal with immediate problems of relief and 
rehabilitation, and the Government issued 
$2,000,000 in public securities to finance such 
activities. To cover immediate needs 1,000 
tons of corn and 500 tons of rice were or- 
dered for prompt shipment from New Or- 
leans. The duty-free importation through 
January 1950 of corn, rice, beans, and eggs 
was authorized on October 25. A 20-day sus- 
pension of the requirement that importers 
show evidence of the purchase of domestic 
flour equal to 33 percent of flour imports 
went into effect on October 21 

Widespread discussion followed the sug- 
gestion of a foreign loan for rehabilitation 
Amounts from $5,000,000 to $50,000,000 were 
mentioned. Substantial opposition 
loan has been expressed in the press by labor 
and political groups, prominent citizens, and 
the Minister of Finance. Foreign-exchange 
reserves on September 30 were $41,600,000 
compared with $47,700,000 on September 30, 
1948, and $43,500,000 on August 31, 1949. 

Business was depressed by the rainstorms 
and continuing rumors of political instabil- 
ity. Transportation and communications 
were paralyzed by the storm, and traffic to 
and from the ports was suspended. With 
crop and property damage not acqurately 
determined in many areas, people were con- 
servative in their buying. The early coffee 
harvest could not move to market normally 
and did not stimulate commercial activity 
as previously expected. Importers and whole- 
salers bought cautiously, but retailers were 
stocking up in expectation of good holiday 
business. 

On October 17 the Ministry of Economy 
transferred the official industrial representa- 
tions of the country to the General Associa- 
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tion of Industrialists from the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry and ordered the 
latter to change its name and statutes and 
henceforth to represent only commercial 
interests 

The International Wheat Agreement was 
ratified by the Guatemalan Congress during 
the last session in October. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN FoOoD PRODUCTS 
REQUIRED 


Reports recently have been received from 
the United States Embassy in Guatemala City 
that the Guatemalan Government is begin- 
ning to enforce article 144 of that country’s 
Sanitary Code (decree No. 1877 of September 
7, 1936), which prohibits the importation, 
manufacture, storage, transportation, posses- 
sion, and sale of food products, beverages and 
Similar articles which have not been regis- 
tered with the Guatemalan Department of 
Public Health, and article 145 which restricts 
such imports to those articles which are sold 
and consumed in the country of origin 

The Department of Public Health has an- 
nounced that all brands of flour sold in the 
country must be registered by November 30 
1949, and that powdered milk must be regis- 
tered by December 4, 1949 
be accompanied by a certificate containing 
the name of the manufacturer, the name of 
the product, and the statement that it is sold 
and consumed without restriction in the 
country of origin. Where analysis is signifi- 
cant (as in the case of flour) it must be given 
if the formula is not on the container. The 
signature of the firm is to be witnessed by a 


tegistration must 


responsible local public official or agency 
(State or City Board of Health, State Pure 
Food and Drug Administration, or similar 
agency). The document must then be cer- 
tified by a Guatemalan consul. A sample of 
the product must also be submitted with the 
registration certificate. The Embassy reports 
that the Guatemalan Government apparently 
plans the progressive registration of as many 
food products as possible over a period of 
perhaps 2 years or more. As more products 
are made subject to this requirement appro- 
priate announcement will be made in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated October 24, 1949) 


Although October was a month of com- 
parative inactivity commercially, there were 
numerous developments of considerable eco- 
nomic importance. These included the 
promulgation of the budget for the 1949-50 
fiscal year, the awarding of the Artibonite 
engineering contract to an American firm, 
authorization for the negotiation of a $40,- 
000,000 foreign loan, and the granting of 
funds for the erection of the United States 
pavilion for the Bicentennial Exposition 

The 1949-50 budget was announced as 
73,216,350 gourdes (5 gourdes=$1, United 
States currency), an increase of slightly more 
than 6,000,000 gourdes from that for the 
fiscal year 1948-49 and the largest budget 
ever authorized in Haiti Major increases in 
the budget included 3,800,000 gourdes ear- 
marked for the Artibonite project and 
1,300,000 gourdes for the Ministry of the 
Interior, most of it for the armed forces 

Revenue for the month of August 1949, the 
latest for which data are available, amounted 
to 6,816,000 gourdes as compared with an 
income of 8,109,000 gourde during the 


month of March, the height of the coffe. 
exporting season. Cumulative receipts for 
the 11 months ended August 31, 1949, how. 
ever, amounted to 75,905,000 gourdes and 
total receipts for the fiscal year endeq Sep. 
tember 30, 1949, though not yet a /Ailable 
were probably in excess of 80,000,000 gourdes 

Authorization of a loan agreement involy. 
ing $40,000,000 for road building and PUbli¢ 
works has aroused considerable excitement 
in Port-au-Prince. According to Published 
information, two American construction 
firms have undertaken to procure credits jp 
the above total for the Haitian Government 
the money to be made available over a De- 
riod of 4 years against Haitian bonds ma. 
turing in 25 years 

Congressional approval of funds for the 
erection of a United States pavilion for the 
Bicentennial Exposition was followed swiftly 
by arrival in Haiti of officials to undertake 
preliminary discussions with contractors and 
suppliers of materials. It is expected that 
the laying of the cornerstone will take place 
shortly and that the work will be rushed to 
completion as swiftly as possible. The site 
of the pavilion will be deeded to the Uniteq 
States Government in perpetuity and will be 
available for eventual erection of a perma. 
nent building for United States Government 
use if considered desirable 


A concession granting monopoly privileges 
for the operation of gambling casinos jn 
Haiti has been granted to an American 
group, which will operate games of chance 


for the duration of the exposition. At the 
close of the exposition a permanent casino 


be constructed 





Exports of coffee from Haiti during the 
first 11 months of the 1948-49 fiscal year 
amounted to 26,879,000 kilograms, almost 
5,000,000 kilograms more than during the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 
and there has been every expectation that 


the incoming crop would be even larger 


Hashemite Jordan 
ie 


Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


TAXES ON EXCHANGE NOTES AND IMPORT 
PERMITS 


New regulations providing for taxes on ex- 
change notes and import permits recently 
ished by the Government of 
the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom, according 
to an airgram dated October 13 from the 
United States Legation at Amman 
These regulations, which were published in 
the Jordan Gazette of September 28, 1949 
advance) of 


have been establ 


provide for a tax (to be paid in 
1 percent of the value of soft currency and 3 
percent of the value of hard currency for 
every monetary exchange note issued by the 
Controller of Currency; however, this tax is 
required 
for the payment of imports if the import- 
license tax has already been paid 

The taxes on licenses for imports from 
soft- and hard-currency countries are 1 and 
3 percent, respectively, of the total value of 
the merchandise involved 

A tax of one-half of 1 percent is levied on 
every license issued for the exportation of 
controlled good 

A tax of P£4 (P£1—8%2.80) is charged for 
any license change requested by the appli- 
cant 


not applicable on exchange notes 





Exports of licorice root from Iraq through 
the port of Basra during the first 4 months 
of 1949 totaled 4,960 long tons and 13 hun- 
dredweight 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Iceland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT LICENSE FEE AND INTERNAL "TAX 
CHANGES 


Icelandic law No. 100, passed by the Althing 
(Parliament) on December 19, 1948, and effec- 
tive from January 1, 1949, made important 
changes in certain Icelandic taxes, including 
those connected with imports, state reports 
from the United States Legation at Reyk- 
javik. The act also created a State Inflation 
Fund, from which payments due under State 
guaranties of prices of exported products and 
payments for the purpose of reducing com- 
modity prices and local production costs are 
to be made. Revenue required by this fund 
is to be derived from the new taxes estab- 
lished by this law, and from existing taxes, 
as increased thereunder. 

The sales tax on imported merchandise, 
formerly 2 percent ad valorem, was increased 
to 6 percent ad valorem. (This tax is assessed 
on 110 percent of the duty-paid value). The 
tax rate on retail sales is now 2 percent and 
that on wholesale sales, 4 percent. Various 
food articles, fish containers, fishing gear, 
coal, salt, crude petroleum, fuel oil, lubricat- 
ing oil, aviation gasoline, synthetic fertilizers, 
and newspapers and periodicals are among 
the articles exempt from sales tax, as are 
various kinds of transactions, including ex- 
port sales, and loading and freight charges 
thereon, as well as ship repairs. 

Law No. 100 also established new fees for 
the issuance of import permits, in the follow- 
ing percentages of permit amounts: Motion- 
picture films, 100; passenger automobiles, 50; 
motortrucks (including jeeps), 25; automo- 
bile spare parts and automobile motors, 50; 
tires and tubes, 25; electric household appli- 
ances, except electric ranges and washing 
machines, 100; washing machines, 50. The 
permit value on which these fees are assessed 
is essentially the f. o. b. value, port of ship- 
ment to Iceland, and does not include freight 
and insurance, if paid in Iceland. On motion 
pictures the value includes the rental charge. 
The fee charged by the Trade Board for the 
issuance of curency (and import) permits 
was also increased, from one-half of 1 percent 
to 1 percent. 

A fee of 75 percent of the amount involved 
also was established for currency permits for 
travel abroad (other than those for students 
and invalids), and a fee of 20 percent on do- 
mestic sales of automobiles, payable upon 
registration, was established by that law. 


India 
Economic Conditions 


MOVEMENT OF COMMODITY PRICES 


Wholesale prices in India rose by 0.2 per- 
cent to 389.7 in September 1949 (year ended 
August 1939100) from 389 in the preced- 
ing month, according to the index of whole- 
sale prices compiled by the Office of Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India. Except 
for Food Articles which declined by 1.8 per- 
cent to 403.1, all the remaining four groups 
increased as follows: Industrial Raw Ma- 
terials by 1.7 percent, Semimanufactures by 
1.2 percent, Manufactured Articles by 0.8 
percent, and Miscellaneous Articles by 1 
percent. 

Following the devaluation of the Indian 
rupee on September 19, the index has risen 
successively each week. The index for each 
of the 3 weeks available since the announce- 
ment of devaluation rose as follows: Septem- 


November 21, 1949 


ber 24, by 1.3 points to 388.1; October 1, by 
2.7 points to 390.8; and October 8, by 4 points 
to 394.8. 


Exchange and Finance 


ANNUAL REPORT ON CURRENCY AND FINANCE 


The Report on Currency and Finance for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949, was 
published by the Reserve Bank of India in 
August 1949. The report is divided into two 
parts. Part I contains a brief survey of 
major international developments during 
1948 and is intended as a background to the 
detailed analysis of the developments in 
India covered in part II. Part I also contains 
a brief analysis of the trends in prices, money 
rates, financial markets, etc., in foreign coun- 
tries; also of international trade, balance of 
payments, and finance for reconstruction 
and development. 

Part II of the report contains a survey of 
the financial and economic developments in 
India during the fiscal year 1948-49. During 
the early part of the year the deterioration 
in the general economic situation which 
began toward the end of the preceding fiscal 
year became more pronounced with infla- 
tionary pressures gathering further momen- 
tum. The progress of industrial reconver- 
sion and the solution of other transitional 
problems left over by the war continued to 
be hampered by the structural changes 
brought about by the partition of the coun- 
try. The report states that although there 
was a measure of recovery in over-all pro- 
duction during the year, the output in some 
industries continued to be below the in- 
stalled capacity. 

Reviewing Indian price trends, the report 
comments that although some declines were 
registered during the last part of the year, 
prices were still a great deal higher than 
the predecontrol level in November 1947. 
Attention is also drawn to the widening dis- 
parity of commodity-price levels in India 
as compared with those in the United Kiny- 
dom and United States. 

There was a large deficit in India’s sea- 
borne trade in 1948; however, compared with 
1947, there was no serious deterioration in 
the country’s balance-of-payments position. 

With respect to public finance, the report 
states that although it was possible to bal- 
ance the budget on revenue account, the 
problem of finding resources for meeting cap- 
ital expenditures was difficult. 

A review in some detail of the course of 
security prices, the position of banks in In- 
dia, and the trends in money supply is 
included. The trend of total deposit liabili- 
ties and currency in circulation for 1948—49 
showed a reversal of the uptrend during and 
since World War II. 

The report contains 240 pages including a 
separate statistical section comprising 49 
statements, which in many cases cover a 
period of 20 or more years, and over 25 graphs 
depicting trends during and since the war. 
Copies of this report may be purchased from 
the Director of Monetary Research, Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay, for 3 rupees 8 annas 
(approximately $0.75) plus postage a copy. 


Israel 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated October 11, 1949) 


The month of September was a period of 
expectation and suspense in Israel. Industry 
continued to suffer from an irregular supply 
of raw materials and, in many lines, com- 


petition from the importers of cheap non- 
payment imports led to tension between 
controlling governmental authorities and 
representative bodies of industry and trade. 
Developments in the monetary policy of the 
western European and some American coun- 
tries had their impact on the Israel economy, 
the full extent of which was not yet ascer- 
tained. Overcrowding in reception camps 
for immigrants reached a new record despite 
an accelerated pace of construction, and new 
methods for temporary settlement were 
considered. 
AGRICULTURE 


Plans for irrigation schemes covering 
100,000 dunams (1 dunam=0.247 acre) each 
for the Negev and Beisan areas and for the 
drainage of the Huleh swamp area have been 
announced by the Government. 

Because of war damages and lack of proper 
cultivation, the 1949 banana crop is expected 
to yield only 3,500 tons, compared with 4,000 
tons in 1948 and 7,500 in 1947. 

A delegation of the Citrus Marketing 
Board made its first contacts in London and 
in Scandinavian countries for the purpose 
of disposing of the 1949-50 citrus crop. In 
London the delegation asked for a price of 
35s. a case as compared with an average 
price of 30s. for the 1948-49 crop. The nego- 
tiations in Sweden and Norway, in addition 
to price, covered the purchase of packing 
materials. 

Simultaneously with the activities of the 
Citrus Marketing Board abroad, bargaining 
with local citrus workers continued. The 
divergent positions of workers and cultiva- 
tors regarding production and wages ap- 
proached a compromise of a daily average 
wage of I£1.700 (If1—$2.80) with a guaran- 
teed output of seven boxes picked daily. 
During the 1948-49 season, average wages 
were I£1.600 daily and a labor output of not 
more than five boxes, according to estimates 
of the cultivators. 

A consignment of equipment for the citrus 
industry, including modern apparatus for 
picking and packing, trucks, tractors, main- 
line irrigation pipes, and sprinkler lines, ar- 
rived in September. This equipment was 
the first purchased for the citrus industry 
with funds of the $100,000,000 Export-Import 
loan granted to Israel in January. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A regional body of the International Air 
Transport Association, comprising 11 foreign 
aviation companies operating in Israel, was 
established recently in Tel-Aviv. The local 
aviation corporation will join the organiza- 
tion as soon as regular flights are resumed. 

A report on August operations at Lydda 
Airport reflects increased activities with 
4,293 passengers arriving and 2,501 depart- 
ing; 6,500 kilograms of mail were unloaded 
and 5,250 were dispatched. 

Preparatory work for the construction of 
small airfields for light airplanes is being 
performed in Jerusalem, the northern Negev, 
and Galilee, according to the Director of 
Civil Aviation, who expressed the opinion 
that the serving of local traffic by 7- or 
8-seater planes would be a good business and 
have governmental support. 

The use of Lydda Airport has been granted 
to a Philippine air line for its Manila- 
Madrid-London service. 

The implementation of some of the plans 
for the expansion of Haifa port, which han- 
dles the bulk of Israel’s cargo traffic, has 
been started again after an interruption of 
almost 2 years. Work on the completion of 
a lighter jetty has been resumed and a road 
linking the port with the Haifa—Tel-Aviv 
highway is under construction. 

The arrival of additional equipment should 
result in the increase in the port of Haifa’s 
capacity for local cargo operations to 2,000,- 
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000 tons during 1950, according to a member 
of the port administration. Improvements 
for 1950, comprising new piers for goods in 
transit, a new passenger jetty, and the prep- 
aration of a basin for discharge of building 
materials on an open-air dump should en- 
able the ultimate handling of 2,500,000 tons 
annually, as compared with a record figure 
of 1,800,000 tons annually during the man- 
date period. 
CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of provisional and per- 
manent housing units for new immigrants 
continued at an accelerated pace with almost 
2,400 families being placed in abandoned 
villages and in newly erected housing units 
during August. Increased building activi- 
ties, which have exhausted domestic cement 
reserves, now require 35,000 tons monthly, as 
compared with the local industry’s capacity 
of 25,000 tons. Imports of cement from Italy 
and Poland have been licensed. 

An order for 1,000 prefabricated quonset 
steel houses has been placed recently with 
an American firm. 


FINANCE 


The devaluation of the Israeli pound to 
$2.80 appears to have had little effect on 
trade, probably because the exchange rate 
for imports from the United States (which 
constitute a large majority of the business 
transactions between Israel and the United 
States) had been fixed at $3 in 1948 and thus 
the devaluation in connection therewith 
amounted to only 6.6 percent. 

Circulation of currency rose from I£44,399,- 
000 on August 31, 1949, to I£46,050,000 on 
September 28, 1949. Coverage by Treasury 
Land Bills increased from 1£3,500,000 to I£5,- 
060,000. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


A trade agreement between Uruguay and 
Israel, which provides for imports from Uru- 
guay valued at $3,200,000, was concluded in 
September. Commodities considered as po- 
tential Israeli imports are meat (which is 
expected to constitute 40 percent of the total 
imports under the agreement), raw wool, 
casein, peanuts, and sunflower seeds. Fifty 
percent of the payments will be made in 
United States dollars and the remainder in 
either Uruguayan currency or Israeli exports, 
among which diamonds, artificial teeth, med- 
icines, chemicals, wine, and oils are envis- 
aged. 

A second commercial agreement between a 
group of Israeli companies and a Rumanian 
trade delegation was concluded recently cov- 
ering imports from Rumania amounting to 
$1,000,000. Commodities expected to be 
among Israeli imports are citrus boxes, char- 
coal and chemicals, and, among Israeli ex- 
ports, drugs, razor blades, artificial teeth, and 
citrus products. 

The official attitude of the Israel Govern- 
ment toward trade relations with Germany is 
expected to be clarified in the near future, 
according to Government Officials. 

Following the devaluation of the Israeli 
pound, the Government issued instructions 
to banks not to open letters of credit on im- 
port licenses issued prior to the date of deval- 
uation (September 18) unless such licenses 
had been confirmed thereafter 


INDUSTRY ’ 


When it becomes apparent that the amount 
of $20,000,000 of the Eximbank loan for in- 
dustry had not been fully exploited, for lack 
of suitable applications, it was officially an- 
nounced that applications for credits in 
smaller amounts than $100,000 would be 
considered. 

American, Canadian, and Israeli industrial- 
ists are reported to have joined in the estab- 
lishment of a steel-fabricating plant in Israel 
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which is expected to commence operations 
in April 1950. 

Members of the textile industry have sug- 
gested that the Government set up a central 
marketing board to handle sales of domes- 
tically manufactured and imported goods in 
order to avoid competition from large sup- 
plies of fabrics imported on a non-payment 
basis. 

Products of the utility-furniture produc- 
tion scheme sponsored by the Government 
were exhibited for the first time during Sep- 
tember. 

LABOR 


Increased efforts are being made by the 
Government to provide work for the unem- 
ployed, now exceed in 25,000, and persons in 
reception camps, exceeding 80,000. Such 


efforts include a loan to municipalities of 


1£400,000 to be spent on public works. 

As an aid to persons in transit camps, six 
of the existing camps will be transformed 
into projects providing for separate housing 
units. The units will remain at the disposal 
of the immigrants even after they have found 
work; however, the acquiring of funds for 
subsistence will be their own responsibility 

Negotiations between representatives of 
Israeli shipping companies and the seamen’s 
union resulted in a 20 percent raise of basic 
wages for seamen. 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Israel's foreign trade in the 11 months 
from July 1948 through May 1949 included 
imports valued at I£52,971,000; exports, 
I£8,221,000; and reexports, I£431,000, accord- 
ing to the Israel Economic Bulletin (an offi- 
cial publication). Included among the im- 
ports were goods valued at an estimated 
I£7,600,000 for which payment in hard cur- 
rency was not required. (During this period, 
the exchange rate for imports from the 
United States was I£1 — $3.02 and for exports 
to the United States, If1—$4.03. As of Sep- 
tember 18, 1949, the exchange rate of I£1 
$2.80 has been applicable in the case of both 
Israeli imports and exports.) 

Imports during the period came from the 
following countries at the percentages stated 
United States, 23.1; England, 11.3; 
Africa, 7.4; Turkey, 5.9; Italy, 5.6; Holland, 
3.7; Czechoslovakia, 3.2; Australia and New 
Zealand, 3.0; Belgium, 2.8; Canada, 2.7; Den- 
mark, 2.6; Dutch Indies, 2.2; Rumania, 2.0; 
and other countries, 24.5 

Of the imports into Israel during the pe- 
riod from January 1949 to May 1949, food, 
tobacco, and beverages comprised 30.6 per- 
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cent; raw materials, 13.8 percent; and fin- 
ished or semifinished goods (including ma- 
chinery, industrial equipment, and means 


of communication), 54.8 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS COVERING 
AUTOMOBILES 


percent 


TOURISTS’ 


The Israel Government has announced 
that tourists may now take their cars into 
Israel free of duty or tax, and those who 
have obtained international driving licenses 
in their countries prior to departure will be 
permitted to drive in Israel within 1 year 
after issuance, states an airgram dated Octo- 
ber 21 from the United States Embassy at 
Tel-Aviv. 

The new procedure complies with an inter- 
national agreement concluded in August 
1949 by 34 countries including Israel. 





In September 1949, Argentina sold 300 met- 
ric tons of glycerin to United States firms, the 
first such sales since the war. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FLOOR PRICES ON JAPANESE Exports 
ABOLISHED 


The abolition of floor prices on Japanese 
export products, except raw silk and silk 
textiles, effective October 26, 1949, was an- 
nounced by SCAP (The Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers). 

Floor prices have been generally applicable 
to all Japanese exports since the resumption 
of limited private trade in August 1947, in 
order to prevent the flight of foreign ex. 
change and to preclude unfair competition 
or dumping. Their removal will permit the 
return of competitive pricing at the Official 
exchange rate 
the general 


Pricing will now be based on 
principle that export prices 
should not be less than comparable prices 
for like products offered in Japan. For prod- 
ucts produced only for export and not Offered 
in the domestic market, quoted prices should 
cover the cost to the manufacturer of the 
product in Japan and a 
reasonable profit 


handling charges. 


To ensure maximum return of foreign ex- 
change for Japanese exports and to safe- 
guard unfair commercial practices 
which might arise because of the abolition 
of floor prices, 


against 


rf the Japanese Government is 
charged with the responsibility for exercis- 
ing general 
The 


resp nsible 


surveillance over Japanese ex- 
Government will be 
according to the SCAP announce- 
ment, for advising exporters as to regulations 
concerning unfair competition existent in 
countries of destination together with liabili- 
ties thereunder 


ports Japanese 


The exception of raw silk and silk piece 


goods (the latter being defined as “any silk 
textiles containing raw silk except 100 per- 
cent spun silk and 100 percent silk noil”) 
is only temporary Floor prices on these 
goods will be lifted on January 1, 1950. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATIONS REGARDING PATENTS, UTILITY 
MODELS, DESIGNS, TRADE-MARKS, AND 
TRADE NAMES 


Since the reopening of trade with Japan in 
1947, several steps have been taken to provide 
protection for foreign patent properties, 
trade-marks, and trade names in that coun- 
try. The current regulations are herein sum- 
marized briefly 


PATENTS, UTILITY MODELS, AND DESIGNS 


American firms or individuals holding valid 
United States or foreign patents may obtain 
protection for their patented products in 
Japan by filing such patents in that country 
Under current Japanese Government and 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) regulations, a patent filed in the 
United States or any other country within 12 
months prior to the outbreak of the war with 
Japan, filed with the Japanese Board of Pat- 
ents, obtains priority based upon the previous 
filing. United States firms or individuals 
seeking patent protection in Japan for war- 
time or postwar inventions should apply for 
patents in the same way as before the war, 
i. e., through a patent attorney in the United 
States or in Japan. SCAP states that such 
applications should be accompanied by docu- 
ments certifying the name of the country of 
first filing and the date of such filing 

Japanese patents owned by United States 
citizens at the outbreak of the war, which 
lapsed or were canceled by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and those which expired during the 
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war, may be revalidated and restored upon re- 
quest. The validity of such patents may be 
extended to compensate the owners for loss 
of rights during the period. The Japanese 
Board of Patents is required to revalidate 
and restore such patent rights without pay- 
ment of any fees. According to SCAP 
“Such patent owners may elect to have their 
rights extended into the future for a period 
equivalent to that of the war, provided all 
claims for damages or royalties for war-time 
use are waived. Likewise, Allied owners of 
Japanese patents which expired during the 
war may request extension of their rights for 
a period equivalent to that between the out- 
break of the war and the date of expiration.” 
Under certain circumstances owners may 
elect to receive royalties for the use of patent 
property rights during the war period in lieu 
of an extension of those rights. 

In accordance with a recent SCAP directive 
to the Japanese Government, foreign patent 
owners have a period of 1 year beginning 
September 1, 1949, within which to make re- 
quest for revalidation and restoration and 
for acquisition of priority rights indicated 
above, and a “reasonable time” thereafter to 
perform all legally required acts in connec- 
tion with such restoration, revalidation, 
working, and/or maintenance of rights which 
have not been performed since the effective 
date of loss 

It is now possible for United States firms or 
individuals to effect arrangements for the 
licensing or outright sale of patent rights to 
Japanese firms or individuals. Payment for 
the sale of patent rights or for royalties May 
be made in both yen and foreign exchange 
Sales or licensing arrangements, including 
payment provisions, are handled by the ap- 
propriate agency ol the Japanese Government 
and approved by SCAP on a case-by-case 
basis 

Transmittal of patent papers to the Japa- 
nese Board of Patents, Tokyo, Japan, and to 
Japanese firms may be made through the 
regular international mail service. Further 
information regarding procedures and forms 
necessary for revalidation, restoration, and 
extension of patent rights may be obtained 
from the Office of the Civil Property Custo- 
dian, SCAP, APO 500, c’o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif Information concerning, 
and applications for, the licensing or sale of 
patents may be obtained by writing directly 
to the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, Tokyo, Japan and/or 
the Foreign Investment Board, SCAP, APO 
500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

Japanese nationals are permitted to regis- 
ter patents of inventions made subsequent to 
January 1, 1946, in those countries having 
laws providing for such registration. All 
such applications, however, require approval 
by the Japanese Government and SCAP. The 
basic criterion used in approving such ap- 
plications is whether the invention has . 
“definite potentialities of being worked or 
imported into the country to which the pat- 
ent application is to be sent . except that 
the potential value of the invention need not 
be taken into consideration if the applicant 
can establish that a person, legally entitled 
to hold the appropriate currency of pay- 
ment, will pay the necessary fees and charges 
for obtaining the patent 


TRADE-MARKS AND TRADE NAMES 


The policy decision of the Far Eastern 
Commission concerning trade-marks and 
trade names (see September 12, 1949, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) has_ recently 
been implemented by a SCAP directive re- 
quiring the Japanese Government to: 

1. Restore, upon request, without payment 
of any fees, trade-mark rights in Japan be- 
longing to nationals of countries at war with 
Japan and which expired, lapsed, or were 
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canceled because of circumstances arising 
from the war. Upon restoration these rights 
will remain in force for a period equivalent 
to the period of protection to which they 
were entitled at the date of outbreak of hos- 
tilities or, in some circumstances, at the date 
when the rights could not be exercised. 

2. Reinstate and process in the customary 
manner, upon request, trade-mark applica- 
tions of nationals of countries at war with 
Japan which were pending at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

3. Accept applications from nationals of 
a country at war with Japan who had filed 
the first application for a trade-mark in any 
country not earlier than 6 months before 
the date of loss of opportunity to file a cor- 
responding application in Japan with the 
right of such application to receive priority 
based on the previous first filing in a foreign 
country. 

4. Adopt and enforce regulations to pre- 
vent future registrations of trade-marks 
which are similar to trade-marks or names 
of foreign nationals which are used by thein 
anywhere and are well known in Japan. Al- 
lied nationals shall be permitted, within 
reasonable time, to apply for cancellations 
of trade-marks registered in Japan which so 
resemble trade-marks or trade names previ- 
ously used by such nationals and well known 
in Japan, as are likely to cause confusion or 
mistake or to deceive purchasers. 

5. Permit the Japanese Board of Patents 
to accept applications from nationals of 
Allied Nations for the cancellation of the 
registrations of trade-marks or names regis- 
tered in Japan which so resemble trade- 
marks or names previously used by the 
applicants and which are well known in 
Japan as to likely cause confusion or mistake 
or deceive purchasers. The Japanese agency 
shall be required to deal expeditiously with 
such applications and, if the facts presented 
by the applicants are found to be correct, 
shall cancel registrations of such trade- 
marks and allow registrations of the appli- 
cants’ trade-mark if they so desire. 

6. Make the foregoing provisions concern- 
ing trade-marks apply, whenever applicable, 
to trade names and to commercial or cor- 
porate names or marks. 

The directive further provides that re- 
quests in accordance with the foregoing may 
be made within 1 year from the date of 
legislation enacted by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to effectuate the provisions of the 
directive, with a reasonable time permitted 
beyond 1 year to provide owners with the 
opportunity to perform all legally required 
acts in connection with restoration, revalida- 
tion, use, and/or maintenance of their rights 
which may not have been performed since 
the loss of opportunity to exercise such 
rights. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cocoa: RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE ABOLISHED 


The Director of Economic Services has an- 
nounced that the restrictions on trade in 
cocoa of all qualities within Madagascar have 
been abolished, in a notice to Exporters 
published in the Journal Officiel of Madagas- 
car, on July 16, 1949 

The exportation of this product to Conti- 
nental France and the French Union, except 
Djibouti, is no longer subject to an export 
authorization and has been removed from 
the list of such products. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 5, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


Malaya and 
Singapore 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING AUGUST 


The value of Malaya’s total foreign trade 
(excluding parcel post, bullion and species, 
and ships’ stores and bunkers) in August 
1949 was US$134,538,413 (converted from of- 
ficial statistics at the official exchange rate 
of US$1—S$0.470167) or one-tenth (US$13,- 
036,028) higher than in July and US$10,- 
262,021 below the previous highest monthly 
figure, which was recorded for March. 

The value of exports in August was 
US$65,257,205. Following the established pat- 
tern the United States was Malaya’s best cus- 
tomer, taking 23.8 percent of this total, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom (14.76 percent), 
Indonesia (6.62 percent), India (6.27 per- 
cent), and the Soviet Union (5.31 percent). 

The value of exports (in millions of United 
States dollars) from January to August 1949 
was as follows: January 71.9; February, 
73.3; March, 61.4; April, 58.8; May, 55.0; June, 
51.7; July, 59.0; and August, 65.3. 

Total imports during August were valued 
at US$69,281,207, bringing the cumulative 
total for the first 8 months of 1949 to 
US$572,159,969. The United Kingdom con- 
tinued as the principal supplier, accounting 
for 20.4 percent, followed by Indonesia (18.1 
percent) and the United States (7.29 per- 
cent). As a supplier of goods to Malaya, the 
United States had thus moved to third place 
in order of importance from sixth place in 
the preceding month. 


Nicaragua 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated October 25, 1949) 


During the past month, Nicaragua’s ex- 
change-control authorities issued import 
permits slightly in excess of $1,000,000, com- 
pared with about $750,000 authorized in pre- 
vious months. The majority of the permits 
during this month were for imports on a 
time-payment basis, calling for payments up 
to 180 days after presentation of the docu- 
ments. The exchange-control authorities 
state that this procedure has been followed 
in order not to interrupt the flow of imported 
merchandise into the country and at the 
same time to avoid complete exhaustion of 
the country’s dollar reserves. Very little dol- 
lar income will be received by Nicaragua from 
now until approximately the end of the first 
quarter of 1950, when the receipts from the 
sale of the coffee crop begin to come in, and 
the authorities are attempting to defer pay- 
ments for many imported articles as long as 
they can. Many local importers accept per- 
mits on a 120- or 180-day basis and actually 
pay for the merchandise in the United States 
on sight or cash in advance terms, using their 
own dollar capital for the transaction and 
arranging with the United States exporter 
for the amount involved to be refunded to 
their account when payment is finally made 
by the National Bank of Nicaragua. This 
naturally leads to a heavy demand for dollars 
on the free market and tends to drive their 
cost upward. The free-market rate has 
steadily increased for the past month, and is 
now at approximately 7.75 cordobas per dol- 
lar (Official rate: 5 cordobas equal $1). 

The approved budget for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, has finally 
been released. It calls for total expenditures 
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of 54,491,434 cordobas. Total income from 
presently existing sources is estimated at 
52,622,140 cordobas leaving a deficit of 1,869,- 
209 cordobas, which, according to the Minis- 
try of Finance, will be covered by new taxa- 
tion. The nature of this taxation is not 
specified. The grand total of the budget 
includes also the cost of operations and the 
returns from the national institutions and 
corporations. These are expected to be self- 
supporting, and the figure for both expendi- 
tures and receipts from these enterprises is 
given as 28,334,400 cordobas, making the total 
of the budget 82,825,834 cordobas. The total 
budget for expenditures other than national 
institutions and corporations is approxi- 
mately 13 percent lower than that budgeted 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

It is expected that the country will have 
one of the largest coffee crops in its historv, 
approximating 400,000 quintals of 100 
pounds, and that the dollar income there- 
from will be the greatest ever received. Quo- 
tations for coffee have continued to rise 
during the period under review and have 
now reached a level of approximately $34 a 
quintal for Nicaragua washed coffee for Jan- 
uary delivery. Exceptionally heavy rains fell 
in the entire western part of the country 
October 9, 10, and 11, causing some damage 
to cities and highways, but crops do not ap- 
pear to have suffered appreciably. A plague 
of grasshoppers has appeared in the north- 
western part of the country, and is appar- 
ently extending southward, despite efforts 
by the Government to combat it. Crops do 
not appear to have been affected, with the 
exception of corn and cotton. Damage to the 
corn crop is not great, but it is estimated 
that the cotton crop, particularly in the 
Department of Leon, has been reduced by 
more than 10 percent 


N igeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIMBER: INSPECTION FOR EXPORTATION 
INTRODUCED 


The inspection of timber destined for ex- 


portation from the Colony and Protectorate 


of Nigeria has been introduced, effective No- 


vember 1, 1949, by a notice published in the 
Nigerian Government Gazette of October 13, 


1949. At the request of the exporter, a cer- 
tificate of quality will be issued by the De- 
partment of Marketing and Exports, free of 
charge, prior to shipment. 

Although the inspection and issuance of 
a certificate does not constitute a quality 
guaranty, it is believed that the plan will 
increase the confidence of foreign purchasers 
in Nigerian timber. The entire plan at 
present is voluntary, and established export- 
ers with satisfied customers will not he sub- 
ject to inspection unless a request is made 
by the shipper 

Additional details of the inspection plan 
may be obtained on request to the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Areas Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Republic of the: 

Philippines 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated October 21, 1949) 


Philippine export trade in the 9 months 
ended September 30, 1949, amounted to 409.,- 


tN 


900,000 pesos (1 peso= $0.50), and imports 
were valued at 802,400,000 pesos, according to 
the Bureau of Census and Statistics. Al- 
though import trade declined 6 percent com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1948, 
exports were 17 percent lower, and the result- 
ing imbalance of trade, totaling 392,600,000 
pesos, was 9 percent higher than the excess 
of imports at the close of September 1948 

Devaluation of the British pound and 
other currencies is not believed to have af- 
fected Philippine foreign trade adversely as 
yet, but some concern is felt over copra ex- 
ports and the possibility that countries im- 
porting other Philippine products, such as 
lumber and iron ore, may turn to the sterling 
bloc for their requirements. Should Japan, 
for example, obtain iron ore elsewhere, the 
Philippines would be deprived of the only 
important foreign market for the product of 
its newly reopened iron mines 

January—September exports of copra, coco- 
nut oil, and desiccated coconut in terms 
of copra, totaled 529,456 long tons, in con- 
trast to 565,599 tons for the first 9 months of 
1948. Shipments of copra as such declined 
by 77,660 tons, amounting to 401,629 tons; 
coconut oil increased by 21,995 to 46,160 tons 
and desiccated coconut, by 4,518 to 47,501 
tons. Although copra production has risen 
in recent months, it is doubtful that total 
1949 shipments wil] reach the 625,630 tons 
exported in 1948 

Abaca production during the year likewise 
is expected to be considerably below the 
586,600 bales produced in 1948, as well as 
below the 575,000 bales previously forecast 
Balings to date are estimated at 395,330, in- 
cluding 7,498 bales mechanically processed 
and production for the year may amount to 
525,000 or 535,000 bales. The 1949-50 to- 
bacco crop is still in seedbed stage. With 
favorable growing conditions, Output could 
reach a postwar record high of 27,000 metric 
tons. 

Estimates for the 1948-49 rice crop re- 
cently have been revised upward to 56,620,200 
cavans, the equivalent of 2,491,300 metric 
tons of rough rice. Supplies during Sep- 
tember, normally a period of shortage, were 
ample and prices showed a decline. Ordinary 
domestic rice is selling for about 1.20 pesos 
per ganta, while certain grades of imported 
rice may be purchased in Manila from the 
National Rice and Corn Corporation for 
90 centavos a_ ganta (One centavo 
US$0.005: 1 ganta=5 pounds.) With har- 
vesting of upland rice already completed and 
lowland rice coming into maturity in some 
areas, it is expected that supplies will stead- 
ily increase and prices ease further during 
the remainder of the year. For other food- 
stuffs, the situation continues favorable 

United States expenditures in the Philip- 
pines from the date of “liberation” to June 
30, 1949, amounted to 2,841,300,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Central 
Bank. Additional authorized expenditures 
of 1,331,000,000 pesos are expected. It is 
realized in official and business circles that 
with the curtailment of such outlays in the 
next 2 years, the Philippines must bring its 
economy into balance. Probable means t 
be used in achieving this end include the 
tightening of import controls, expansion of 
exports, and domestic production, insofar as 
practicable, of articles now imported 

The President was quoted by the local 
press on October 4 as having ordered the 
National Economic Council to initiate a total 
economic mobilization plan by January 1 
1950, with the goal of national self-suffi- 
ciency. Dependence on the country’s own 
resources and need for integration in order 
to take advantage of technical assistance 
under the United States Point-4 Program 
were stressed. Financial commitments pre- 
viously mapped out by the National Economic 
Council total 1,730,568,000 pesos to be spread 


over a 5-year period—1949 through 1953. In 
the last month the Council has submitted 
to the President for approval the following 
proposed expenditures: 900,000 pesos for a 
paper plant to be established at Mandalu- 
yong, Rizal Province, for the manufacture 
of paper bags and Kraft paper; 1,200,000 for 
a mill which would supply pulp to the plant: 
and 15,000,000 pesos to finance establishment 
7 a prensa owes and Corn Corporation 
of three large-scale rice and co 
Palawan ct: in Bukidon nthe es a 
, anao, 

The last-named proposal was approved, and 
bids have been let for clearing land in Pala. 
wan. Reportedly the Council also has under 
consideration the establishment in Ceby of 
a textile mill involving an investment of 
4,500,000 pesos, and a plan for loaning up to 
400 pesos each to abaca planters outside the 
Davao region 

Meanwhile, the Government has loaned 
65,000 000 pesos to various Government and 
private enterprises, out of a total of 200,000,- 
000 pesos authorized to be advanced by the 
Central Bank for economic rehabilitation and 
development The National Development 
Company, a Government corporation, has 
decided, moreover, to advance to the Philip- 
pine Air Lines, in which it has a controlling 
interest, 1,500,000 pesos for new planes and 
installations. The company has started pre- 
liminary work on a 16,000,000-peso shipyard 
and dock project near Mariveles, Bataan 
Projects of the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources for expansion of irri- 
gation facilities are also advancing, and the 
Department's secretary has called for bids 
for five pumps of 6,000- to 17,000-gallon 
capacity per minute to be used in Rizal and 
Pampanga Provinces, Central Luzon 

In view of their deteriorating financial 
positions, a number of Government enter- 
prises may be reorganized in accordance with 
plans reportedly being studied by the Gov- 
ernment’s economic coordinator. The Ma- 
nila Railroad in the fiscal year 1948 incurred 
a loss of 3,300,300 pesos; recently the daily 
operating loss of the National Development 
Company's textile mill has amounted to 6,500 
pesos A buyer for lumber-mill machinery 
which was intended for use at Agusan but 
was never installed has not yet been found 
by the National Development Company, and 
the lumber-finishing mill in Batangas has 
been shut down because of the high cost of 
operation and failure to receive lumber from 
Agusan as planned 

The general realization that import con- 
trols probably will be made more stringent 
may be responsible for recently announced 
decisions of several companies to begin man- 
ufacture in the Philippines of cigarettes, 
soap, drugs, and steel window frames. The 
unauthorized publication in several Manila 


newspapers of lists of severe cuts in import 
quotas for certain articles resulted in the 
immediate increase in prices ol popular 


brands of American cigarettes from about 45 
centavos to 55 and 65 centavos per pack 
Followng official investigation, importers 
were ordered to reserve 50 percent of their 
quotas for the Philippine Rel and Trade 
Rehabilitation Administration (PRATRA) 
and sell the remaining 50 percent of quotas 
directly to retailers, with PRATRA distribut- 
ing cigarettes turned over to it through its 
own retail outlets The measure was effec- 
tive and probably will be abandoned when it 
appears certain that prices for cigarettes will 
not exceed 45 centavos a package 

Labor conditions during the past month 
were unusually restless. Strikes occurred in 
the Government-owned Manila Railroad Co., 
in the metropolitan water district of Manila 
and in a privately owned coconut-oil milling 
company. Other strikes were threatened by 
operators of the Bureau of Communications 
and by city laborers, and disturbances among 
long-distance telephone and wireless opera- 
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tors appeared imminent. Constabulary units 
were stationed at properties of the railroad 
and water company, and following prompt 
action by the Court of Industrial Relations 
settlements were reached. 

It is officially reported that at the special 
session of Congress to be called in December, 
the passage of the 1950 budget of 341,750,180 
pesos will be recommended. Congressional 
approval of this budget, an all-time high, pre- 
sumably would validate expenditures made 
since July 1 under authority of Executive 
orders which were recently declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Philippine Supreme Court. 
While the existence of a National Govern- 
ment deficit is acknowledged Officially, it is 
realized that expenditures contemplated un- 
der the over-all economic development pro- 
gram make continuing deficits highly prob- 
able. Officials maintain, however, that the 
peso will not be devalued. 

The Indonesian Government’s application 
for a loan from the Philippine Government, 
made several months ago and reported on 
September 17 as having been withdrawn, was 
approved 10 days later. The credit line of 
2,000,000 pesos for the purchase of surplus 
goods Was granted without collateral, in 
“token of Philippine recognition of Indone- 
sian friendship,” according to an official 
statement 


Reunton 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS: IMPORTA- 
TION AND TRANSIT SUBJECT TO FRENCH 
REGULATIONS 


Animals and products of animal origin are 
permitted for importation and transit in Re- 
union under the conditions governing their 
entry into France by a decree of October 5, 
1949, published in the French Journal! Officiel 
cn October 12 


> . e 
Saudi Arabia 
Commercial Laws Digests 


LABOR LAWS AFFECTING FOREIGN COMPA- 
NIES CONDUCTING OPERATIONS IN SAUDI 
ARABIA 


The following free English translation of a 
circular instruction dated October 10, 1949, 
emanating from the Office of Mines and For- 
eign Companies, Ministry of Finance, has 
been obtained by the United States Embassy 
at Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 

“In view of the approach of the new Mus- 
lim year of 1369 and in order to assure the 
smooth conduct of public interests as well as 
to comply with the various governmental reg- 
ulations, we insist that you observe the fol- 
lowing 

“1. You are not permitted to employ any 
unidentified person, i. e., any person who is 
not in possession of a Nationality Book, a 
Residence Permit or an official passport. 

“2. You are not permitted to employ, even 
for apprenticeship purposes, foreign subjects 
except after first applying for permission to 
do so and obtaining same. 

“3. Your organization must instruct its 
employees to obtain at the beginning of each 
Muslim year an Employment Permit from the 
appropriate section of this office 

“4. Your organization must instruct its 
employees that it is essential they approach 
the appropriate authorities to renew the Res- 
idence Permit or to present their passports in 
order that they may be granted a Residence 
Permit 
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“5. Your organization must give preference 
to Saudis over foreigners in whatever services 
the former are able to perform. 

“6. It must also give preference to Saudi 
contractors over foreign contractors in serv- 
ices it may require and must give notice in 
the local newspapers concerning contem- 
plated work for a period of one month for 
the information of interested parties. 

“7, It must observe as closely as possible 
the training of Saudi workers. It is prefer- 
able that a large number of Saudi workers 
accompany each skilled technician in order 
to receive training in technical skills. 

“8. Should your organization be in urgent 
need of filling certain vacancies which muy 
exist, notice is to be given in local news- 
papers for a period of one month. Should 
no Saudi apply for the position, your organi- 
zation may then apply for permission to 
engage foreigners. 

“9. Among foreigners, Palestinian refugees 
resident in the various Arab states should 
head the list (of eligible applicants). Next 
preference is to be given to foreign Arab 
subjects of neighboring countries. 

“10. In the event your organization brings 
in any foreigner without obtaining our (Min- 
istry of Finance) prior approval, such for- 
eigner will—in accordance with Royal Direc- 
tives—be returned by the same means on 
which he was brought to Saudi Arabia. 

“11. Strict observance of the _ provisions 
of the Workmen and Labor Regulations with 
respect to Saudi employees is essential. 

“12. Your organization must notify this 
cffice (Office of Mines and Foreign Com- 
panies) of any injuries befalling to Saudi 
workers while performing their tasks within 
the prescribed period of time mentioned in 
communications previously sent you. Fail- 
ure to send such notification is punishable 
in accordance with the penalties specified in 
the applicable sections of the Workmen and 
Labor Regulations. 

“13. Your organization is requested to 
bring to the attention of all its employees 
the importance of complying with these 
instructions and warn them against violating 
same. You are requested on your part to 
see to it that all the points mentioned above 
are carried out to the letter.” 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WITHDRAWAL OF PARTIAL SUSPENSION OF 
IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN MOTORCARS 
ANNOUNCED 


The withdrawal of the partial suspension 
of import duties in the colony of Southern 
Rhodesia, which were applicable to motor- 
cars of an f. o. b. value exceeding £600 but 
not exceeding £650, has been announced by 
a Government notice published in the 
Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette of 
July 29, 1949, and presumably effective from 
that date. 

The partially suspended import duties, 
which have been withdrawn, were originally 
put into effect December 24, 1948, and were 
applicable to the following tariff rates: 80 
percent of the duty leviable on motorcars 
from the United Kingdom and British colo- 
nies; 50 percent of the duty leviable on 
motorcars from the British dominions; and 
44.44 percent of the duty leviable on motor- 
cars from all other countries, including the 
United States. 

(£1—$2.80 at the rate of exchange estab- 
lished September 18, 1949; the previous ex- 
change rate was $4.03.) 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


PRICE-CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS 


The general Swedish Price Control Law of 
June 30, 1947, was extended through Decem- 
ber 30, 1949, by Royal proclamation 412 of 
June 30, 1949, according to Kommersiella 
Meddelanden, No. 7, July 1949. In the same 
proclamation it was ruled that, for goods 
and services made available in Sweden for 
the first time after October 31, 1942, the 
prices prevailing on June 30, 1949, would be 
used as ceiling prices through December 31, 
1949. 

The United States Embassy at Stockholm 
reported on October 17, 1949, that since the 
spring of 1949, Swedish price-control officials 
have been actively attempting to force down 
the general level of Swedish prices on the 
grounds that manufacturing costs have been 
declining. For example, retail prices on fuel 
oil were decreased during the summer by 
10-20 percent, and ceiling prices On several 
commodities, including motor-vehicle tires 
and certain textiles and foodstuffs, were 
removed as they were no longer necessary. 

These efforts were interrupted on Septem- 
ber 19, 1949, by the devaluation of the Swed- 
ish crown in terms of the United States dollar 
from $0.278 to $0.193. Although the extent 
to which the devaluation will influence the 
Swedish price level cannot yet be accurately 
assessed, it is clear that it will be difficult for 
the price-control authorities to hold the line, 
to say nothing of continuing to depress the 
general level by further reduction in ceiling 
prices. Since devaluation, increases have 
already been allowed on certain books and 
publications from the United States and 
Switzerland, and price rises of 0.03 crown per 
liter of gasoline and 20 crowns per cubic 
meter of fuel oil have been authorized, ef- 
fective October 21, 1949. The Director of the 
Price Control Board also has predicted in- 
creases in the ceiling prices of coffee, gaso- 
line, fuel oil, cotton, hides, and certain 
metals. 

In its wage- and price-stabilization agree- 
ments with the farmers and labor unions, 
recently prolonged for another year, the 
Swedish Government is obligated to prevent 
a general rise in the price level, and it is 
evident that the Price Control Board is not 
abandoning the efforts to hold the price line 
and even to effect reduction where possible. 
The Government is thoroughly studying pro- 
posals to reduce duties on imported goods af- 
fected by devaluation and to use a portion of 
the 600,000,000-crown Swedish budget sur- 
plus to subsidize essential hard-currency im- 
ports influencing the price level. The ten- 
dency for the prices of certain goods from 
soft-currency countries to rise to meet the 
prevailing dollar levels for the same goods 
has caused concern in Sweden. 

Under current Swedish procedure, changes 
in ceiling prices are determined by a Cabinet 
committee on the basis of recommendation 
from the Price Control Board. Before mak- 
ing its recommendation the Board consults 
the various manufacturers and merchants 
concerned and, if possible, gets their concur- 
rence. Immediately following the devalua- 
tion, the Board reportedly requested author- 
ity to make price reduction without prior 
reference to the Cabinet. Appeals from the 
Board’s rulings could then be made to the 
Cabinet committee with the burden of proof 
on the trade. It is reported that a decision 
on this question as well as on the subsidy 
issue can be expected sometime during the 
current session of the Riksdag which con- 
vened on October 17. 
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Exchange and Finance 


WARTIME CONCESSIONS ON TIME LIMIT FOR 
PRESENTING SWEDISH INTEREST AND Div- 
IDEND COUPONS No LONGER EFFECTIVE 


The original 3-year limit for presenting 
Swedish dividend and interest coupons has 
been restored, effective July 1, 1949, following 
a decision of the Riksdag that the practice 
of making annual prolongations of the period 
of grace to allow for difficulties in presenta- 
tion arising out of the war is no longer 
necessary. In reporting this development on 
August 18, 1949, the United States Embassy 
at Stockholm noted that the law prescribing 
the 3-year limit dates from March 27, 1936, 
and that the first wartime prolongation was 
appreved in 1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
URUGUAY 


A Swedish-Uruguayan payments agree- 
ment was signed in Montevideo on June 13, 
1949, according to the Swedish Board of 
Trade’s publication Kommersiella Med- 
Gelanden of September 1949. The agree- 
ment, which became effective on August 29, 
1949, provides that all payments covering 
trade between the two countries will be in 
Swedish crowns, but that the creditor nation 
shall not demand settlement until the out- 
standing balance exceeds 3,500,000 crowns 

Payments will be effected either through 
a Uruguayan Central Account in the Swedish 
Riksbank, or through Uruguayan commercial 
bank accounts in Swedish commercial banks, 
stated a report dated June 17 from the 
United States Embassy at Stockholm. Un- 
paid balances will carry 1 percent interest, 
and the Swedish Riksbank will guarantee the 
rate of exchange in terms of gold for 
Uruguayan Central Bank assets in the event 
of a change of the gold value of the crown 
Although this latter provision is not a com- 
mon Swedish practice, exchange-rate guar- 
anties also have been undertaken by Sweden 
in a few other bilateral agreements, includ- 
ing the ones with Turkey, the U. S. S. R.., 
Brazil, and Western Germany. The settle- 
ment of balances in excess of 3,500,000 crowns 
will be effected in 200,000-crown increments 
in some foreign exchange agreed upon be- 
tween the two parties. 

Freight charges covering the transporta- 
tion of goods between Sweden and Uruguay 
are to be paid in Swedish crowns only when 
the carrier is registered under a Swedish or 
Uruguayan flag Freight charges for the 
transport of goods between the signatories 
and a third country, or countries, can be 
paid in Swedish crowns under certain speci- 
fied conditions. 

Sweden’s principal exports to Uruguay 
consist of wood pulp, paper, and machine- 
shop products. Uruguay ships primarily 
wool, hides, linseed oil, and fodder cake to 
Sweden. According to the United States 
Embassy at Montevideo, goods exchanged 
between the signatories which are the prod- 
ucts of third countries are not to be carried 
in the special clearing accounts set up under 
this agreement unless the respective central 
banks so agree. 


Economic Conditions 
TRADE WITH DENMARK, JANUARY—JUNE 
1949 


The value of U.S. S. R. exports to Denmark 
during the first 6 months of 1949 amounted 








to 27,787,000 crowns, or approximately 
$5,800,000, according to Danish foreign-trade 
statistics received through the United States 
Embassy at Copenhagen. Of this, merchan- 
dise valued at 20,831,000 crowns ($4,300,000) 
originated in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
Soviet Union imports from Denmark in 
January—June 1949 were valued at 25,350,000 
crowns, or about $5,300,000 

During the same months in 1948, the 
U.S.S.R.’s exchange of trade with Denmark 
consisted of 78,267,000 crowns ($16,300,000) 
in exports to Denmark and 65,270,000 crowns 
($13,600,000) in imports from that country 
Commodities shipped by the U. S. S. R. to 
Denmark from Eastern Germany during the 
first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 19,852,000) 
crowns ($4,100,000) Of the _ 137,974,000 
crowns’ worth ($28,700,000) of goods exported 
by the Soviet Union to Denmark for the 
entire year 1948, merchandise originating in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany aggregated 
60,295,000 crowns, or more than $12,500,000 
Imports from Denmark into the U.S. 8S. R 
for the full year 1948 were valued at 89,336,- 
000 crowns, or slightly more than $18,500,000 

U. S. S. R.-Danish trade during January 
June 1949 is shown in the two accompanying 
tables 
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From a comparison of actual trade between 
the Soviet Union and Denmark with the vol- 
ume of trade provided by the agreement now 
in effect (signed July 8, 1949), it is evident 
that shipments from both countries have 
been lagging behind the established quota: 
In terms of dollar value the agreement 
which was concluded for a period of 18 
months, called for an exchange of goods of 
approximately $75,000,000. The value of the 
commodities exchanged by the two countries 
at the end of the first 12 months of the agree- 
ment’s operation aggregated only $28,200,000 


This development is said to have arisen 
largely from the fact that the exchange of 
Soviet grain for Danish butter failed to ma- 
terialize to the extent provided by the agree. 
ment, because the two countries have not 
been able to agree on the prices at Which these 
commodities were to be exchanged. Despite 
this obstacle, however, the U.S.S. R. has thus 
far purchased 5,500 tons of Danish butter, or 
about one-third of the quantity agreed upon 
at approximately 6.50 crowns ($1.31) per kil. 
ogram f. 0. b 

(Exchange rate prior to September 19 
1949—1 crown = $0.20838 United States cyr. 
rency; after September 19, 1949— 
$0.1447.) 


crown 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


STERLING VALUE ON IMPORT LICENSES To 
BE ADJUSTED IN ACCORDANCE WITH Dr. 
VALUATION 


rhe British Government has issued an an- 


nouncement with regard to the sterling 


yalue 
hown on import licenses, which, because of 
the recent changes in exchange rates, will not 
be sufficient to cover the full quantity of 
oods to which these values were originally 


intended to relate 

Arrangements have been made to enable 
importers to meet their foreign-currency 
commitments in respect to commercial con- 
entered into on foreign-currency 
for the importation of goods under valid 
iport licenses issued before October 5, 1949 
e effect of these arrangements is that au- 





thorized banks may approve applications for 
oreign currency to the full amount of cur- 
rency contract o long as they are satisfied 
the foreign currency applied for does 
ot exceed the outstandir value of the rel- 
ative import license, converted at the rate 
of exchange ruling on September 17, 1949 
It has also been arranged that H. M. Customs 
and Excise will charge against import licenses 
issued before October 5, 1949, the sterling 
equivalent of currency invoices, calculated 
at the rate of exchange ruling on September 
17, 1949 (For duty purposes the current 
rate of exchange will of course apply.) Where 
consignments have been cleared by Customs 
since September 17, 1949, and the sterling 
value calculated at the new rate has been set 
against the import license, the importer 
should approach H. M. Customs and Excise 
for an adjustment of the figures 

It is emphasized that these special ar- 
rangements relate only to cases where the 
sterling cost of imports is increased because 
contracts have been placed in terms of for- 
eign currency. The banks will not allow ex- 
cess payments in the case of sterling contracts 
(even if there is an exchange variation 
clause) nor will H. M. Customs and Excise 
make any adjustments in the case of goods 
invoiced in sterling 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


RESULTS OF ANNECY TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


rhe British Government issued three White 
Papers on October 10 announcing the results 
of the trade-agreement negotiations con- 
cluded at Annecy, France, in August between 
the United Kingdom and nine countries, i. e 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Italy, Greece, 
Uruguay, Nicaragua, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Haiti. The United Kingdom did not 
negotiate with Liberia because of the small 
volume of imports into Britain from that 
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Under the terms of the Annecy Protocol, 
the various concessions granted by the United 
Kingdom will take effect when the British 
Government has signed the Protocol in re- 
spect to each acceding country and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations a notification that it has 
taken the necessary steps to put its con- 
cessions into effect. (Provision is made 
whereby the present contracting parties to 
the General Agreement can withhold or 
withdraw their concessions negotiated with 
particular acceding countries so long as the 
latter have not signed the Protocol.) In any 
case, the alterations in existing rates of duty 
will not be effective before January 1, 1950. 

The United Kingdom undertook to bind 
duties of which imports from all contracting 
parties and all acceding countries to GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), 
were valued at approximately $361,300,000 in 
1938. Of this amount, $109,500,000 related to 
imports on which the United Kingdom bound 
duty-free entry. 

Reductions were made in the ad valorem 
rates of duty on goods of which imports 
from all countries concerned were valued at 
$25,400,000 in 1938. In the case of one item 
only—cod-liver oil in bulk—was a specific 
rate of duty reduced. 

The concessions made cover chiefly raw 
materials and staple foodstuffs. Among the 
items on which reductions in tariff rates 
were granted are the following: Citrus-fruit 
peels in brine, preserved cherries, certain 
poultry and meat pastes, sausages, lighthouse 
lenses, granite slabs, bars and rods of iron or 
steel, certain hoop and strip of iron or steel, 
unwrought aluminum, ground felspar, food 
grinders and slicers, fruit-juice extractors, 
certain internal-combustion engines, dairy 
machinery, roller bearings and parts, ma- 
chinery belting, abietic acid, and sodium 
hydroxide. Among the items on which the 
tariff rates were bound at existing levels are: 
Candied fruit peel, canned tomatoes, shelled 
almonds, canned pork, fresh or salted fish, 
fresh prawns, certain canned fish, cheese, 
butter, eggs in shell, screw hooks, ferro- 
tungsten, milk churns, incandescent oil 
lamps and lanterns, ground emery, oil sepa- 
rators, shoe making or repairing machines, 
ball bearings and parts, builders’ woodwork, 
certain chemicals, writing paper, greaseproof 
paper, kraft board. Among the items bound 
duty free are pig iron smelted with charcoal, 
ferro-chromium, raw unground felspar, crude 
unground carborundum, bauxite, wooden pit- 
props, wood pulp, calcium carbide, calcium 
cyanamide, newsprint 

Even though the United Kingdom and the 
United States did not negotiate bilaterally at 
Annecy, the concessions granted by the 
United Kingdom to other nations will be ex- 
tended to the United States through the 
application of the most-favored-nation rule, 
whereby concessions made by any participat- 
ing country will be equally available to the 
other contracting parties to GATT. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTECTIVE TIRE QUOTA ANNOUNCED 


The quotas for tires and tubes to be im- 
ported into Venezuela has been fixed at 140,- 
000 and 105,000, respectively, states a report 
from the United States Embassy in Caracas. 
Special tires for airplanes and tractors will 
not be included in this quota. The Govern- 
ment of Venezuela states that it will grant 
additional import licenses in case consump- 
tion increases or for whatever circumstances 
the above-mentioned quota proves to be in- 
sufficient. It has been announced that the 


November 21, 1949 


quota will be distributed equitably among 
those merchants who have been engaged 
regularly in the importation of these articles. 

The Embassy’s report states further that 
the quota will be for a l-year duration, at 
which time, should the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment desire to continue it, in addition to the 
normal duty rate of importations, the whole 
question will be rediscussed and considered 
in the light of circumstances existing at that 
time. 


IMPORT QUOTAS ON CATTLE HIDES 


The importation into Venezuela of tanned 
cattle hides (except calfskins and those 
which are patent-coated and _ similarly 
treated) is to be limited to 100,000 kilograms 
during the year beginning October 11, 1949, 
in accordance with Resolution No. 613 of the 
Venezuelan Customs Bureau, Ministry of 
Finance, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
October 11, 1949. The quota is to be dis- 
tributed among the exporting countries in 
proportion to their contribution to Vene- 
zuelan cattle-hide imports in the year 1946. 
The action was taken to protect further the 
Venezuelan tanning industry. 


NEW CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATION FOR 
TANNED HIDES 


Resolution No. 612 of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Ministry of Finance, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial on October 11, 1949, 
effective October 15, 1949, modified the Vene- 
zuelan customs tariff by separately classi- 
fying tanned cowhides under a new customs- 
tariff category, as follows: 

186—Unmanufactured tanned hides: 

D. Cattle hides (except calfskins and those 
which are patent-coated and_ similarly 
treated) . dutiable at 6 bolivares (1 
bolivar=approximately $0.30 U. S. cur- 
rency) per kilogram. Tanned cattle hides 
were dutiable formerly under No. 186 C, 
“Unmanufactured tanned hides, unspeci- 
fied,’ at 6 bolivares per kilogram, the rate 
of duty remaining unchanged under the 
new classification. 


Yemen 


Economic Conditions 


PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


According to a report issued by the Yemeni 
representative in Egypt to the Arab News 
Agency, the Yemen Government is vitally 
interested in constructing dams for storing 
rain water, establishing three stations to 
generate electricity, and constructing roads 
to connect the larger cities. The Imam 
Ahmed is stated to have expressed Keen in- 
terest in the Hodaida harbor project. 

The development of a modern deep-water 
port at Hodaida, which is known to have 
been contemplated by Yemeni authorities 
for some time, will permit direct trade with 
the rest of the world. Of particular interest 
to the Yemen would be shipments of hides 
and skins and Mocha coffee to the United 
States, thereby permitting dollar exchange 
earnings to finance imports from this coun- 
try. At the present time the majority of 
Yemeni exports and imports are handled 
through the port of Aden. 





Exports of emery from Turkey in the 
second quarter of 1949 did not quite reach 
the first-quarter level, but continued to ex- 
ceed the 1948 quarterly rate of 2,432 metric 
tons. Exports in the second quarter totaled 
only 2,561 tons (in blocks and powder form), 
compared with 2,622 tons in the first quarter. 


World Coffee Situation 

Today: What Are the 

Decisive Factors? 
(Continued from p. 5) 


ed coffee is a more perishable commodity 
than sugar, the effects of such a reaction 
may be realized more quickly. 

The quantity of coffee consumed in the 
producing countries is substantial, and, 
according to most reports, has been on 
the increase since prewar years. In 
Brazil alone, it is estimated that annual 
consumption is now 5,300,000 bags com- 
pared with 4,500,000 bags in 1942. In 
Colombia, consumption in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 540,000 bags, as compared with 
425,000 in previous years. Consumption 
of coffee in other producing countries 
is considered to be as large with relation 
to their total production. It is possible 
that because of high prices consumers in 
the producing countries will find it more 
difficult to purchase, thereby freeing 
quantities of coffee, normally consumed 
indigenously, for the export market. 
There is a limit, however, to the amount 
that may be freed, as it is understood 
that in many producing countries home 
consumption consists in large part of in- 
ferior gradesS—grades generally not con- 
sidered suitable for export. 

There has been some conjecture in 
coffee trade circles as to the possibility 
that European consumption may be cut 
substantially because of the sharp re- 
cent rise in price, coupled with the gen- 
eral devaluation that occurred recently, 
thus making more coffee available for 
the United States market. It is probable 
that the factors cited will have an ad- 
verse influence on demand in many of 
the European consuming countries. 

However, it is believed that the effect 
may be to limit any increases in effective 
demand rather than to cut European im- 
ports significantly to below what they 
were in 1948. For one thing, almost one- 
half of the European consumption is oh- 
tained from nondollar sources, primarily 
in Africa; and, in addition, there has been 
an increasing tendency on the part of 
certain Latin American countries to 
negotiate bilaterai trade agreements with 
European countries, in effect bartering 
coffee for certain European goods. In 
line with this, it should be pointed out 
that devaluation works two ways—it 
may now be possible for European coun- 
tries to sell certain goods to coffee-pro- 
ducing countries to which they could 
not formerly sell because of lack of com- 
petitive prices as compared with United 
States products. Any tendency in this 
direction should make it possible for 
European countries to obtain necessary 
exchange in order to purchase coffee as 
well as other items produced in South 
America. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 7 
of International Trade, Department of 






Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano is reported to be 
planning to order four C—46 airplanes which 
will be used initially for cargo. No consid- 
eration is being given at present to the pur- 
chase of new DC-3 airplanes. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT, SAUDI ARABIA 


The entire fleet of the Saudi Arabian Air- 
lines was expected by September to be in 
operating condition upon the return of four 
DC-3’s that were sent to India and Italy for 
repairs. 

A radio beacon is operating 24 hours a day 
at Riyadh, and it is planned to install vari- 
ous other aid-to-navigation devices. 


FLEET OF DC-—3’s FOR SALE, SWEDEN 


The Swedish air line Aktiebolaget Aero- 
transport is reported to be offering its entire 
fleet of 17 DC~3’s for sale. Two of the planes 
have been sold to Aigle Azur, Paris, one to 
Aer Lingus, Dublin, and another to Air Atlas 
at Casablanca. Negotiations were pending 
in September for the sale of four to the 
government's air line at Annam, French 
Indochina. 

Delivery of 10 Scandia planes is expected 
for the 1950 season. 


a | . 
Chemicals 
BraZIL’s PRINTING-INK IMPORTS 


razil’s imports of printing inks in the 
first quarter of 1949 decreased to 188 metric 
tons, valued at $136,750, from 226 tons ($166,- 
500) in the corresponding period of 1948, re- 
ports the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States supplied almost the entire amount 
in both periods. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizer in the first 
8 months of 1949 increased more than $2,000,- 
000 in value over those in the corresponding 
period of 1948, reports the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Totals were $26,919,000 and 


$24,714,000, respectively. 
* 


DENMARK’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER FROM 
U. S. S. R. 


Denmark's imports from the U.S. S. R. in 
the first half of 1949 included 55,240 metric 
tons of potassium-chloride fertilizer, valued 
at 12,163,000 crowns, and 1,945 tons of po- 
tassium-sulfate fertilizer (692,000 crowns), 
according to official Danish trade statistics. 
(1 Danish crown equaled $0.2085, United 
States currency.) 
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GROWING PYRETHRUM UNDER STupy, 
ECUADOR 


The possibilities of growing pyrethrum in 
Ecuador are reported to be under study. The 
crop is not cultivated at present, but pyre- 
thrum of good quality can be produced in the 
country, according to the Ecuadoran Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


SULFURIC-AcID OUTPUT ADVANCED, EGYPT 


With the growth of superphosphate man- 
ufacture in Egypt, production of sulfuric 
acid has been stepped up considerably in re- 
cent years The two plants making this 
material have a potential capacity of 50,000 
metric tons annually; current output is 
about 40,000 tons, the entire amount being 
used domestically Pyrites imported from 
Cyprus are the raw material. The two sul- 
furic-acid producers also are the only manu- 
facturers of superphosphate 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLASTICIZER, GERMANY 


During the war, the Leuna Werke, Ger- 
many, developed a paraffin-derived plasti- 
cizer for use with polyvinyl-chloride resins 
The product is now being made in an im- 
proved form at a plant in Uerdingen, en- 
tirely from domestic materials, states a for- 
eign chemical publication. It can be used, 
in proportions of 20 to 40 percent by weight, 
as a plasticizer for polyvinyl chloride. Out- 
put was reported in September at the rate 
of 100 to 200 metric tons monthly, which was 
sufficient to cover the needs of the poly- 
vinyl-chloride industry in the U. S.-U. K. 
Zone. 


SopIuM SULFATE MAy BE PRODUCED IN 
Mapras, INDIA 


The possibilities of producing sodium sul- 
fate in Madras, India, are to be investigated 
following the discovery of deposits of this 
material in the South Arcot district. The 
Geological Survey of India will undertake to 
determine whether sodium sulfate occurs in 
other parts of Madras 


DDT To BE MANUFACTURED IN BIHAR, 
INDIA 


The government of Bihar, India, plans to 
establish a unit to manufacture DDT which 
will include electrolytic-alkali and contact 
sulfuric-acid plants, states a foreign chemi- 
cal journal. Benzol and ethyl alcohol are 
said to be available domestically. A project 
for the manufacture of superphosphate, 
which has been given high priority by the 
State government, expects to use the waste 
acid from the DDT plant. 


PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS To Be UseEp, 
INDONESIA 


In an effort to increase agricultural pro- 
duction in Indonesia, it is planned to apply 
phosphatic fertilizers to wet rice fields in 
suitable areas. Annual expenditures of 
about 2,000,000 guilders will result in a large 
increase in rice paddy by 1952, it is esti- 
mated. 


GREATER USE OF FERTILIZER UrGEp 
IRELAND 


The Minister for Agriculture, Ireland, has 
stated that there will be no increase in the 
price of fertilizers and has urged that these 
materials be used in larger quantities than 
ever before. 

Ireland's imports of fertilizers in the first 
8 months of 1949 were valued at £1,784,566. 
compared with £1,110,023 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. 


JAPAN'S PRODUCTION 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Japan in August 1949 was as follows, in 
metric tons (July figures in parentheses) - 
Caustic soda, 12,180 (12,538); soda ash, 9.925 
(10,429); ammonium sulfate, 90,022 (97,968): 
calcium cyanamide, 29,942 (31,892); super- 
phosphate, 100,284 (100,584); and sulfuric 
acid, 209,939 (226,815). 


MorE FERTILIZER ALLOCATED TO 
INDUSTRIAL CROPS, JAPAN 


In Japan, increased quantities of fertilizer 
are being allocated to industrial crops such 
as ramie, pyrethrum, tea, and mulberry 
This action is in line with the policy of maxi- 
mizing production not only of food but of 
such agricultural commodities as can be 
exported. 


BUILDINGS SPRAYED WITH DDT, 
MADAGASCAR 


In September 1949, the Madagascar anti- 
malaria service began a systematic campaign 
to spray all houses and stores in Tananarive 
with DDT. Both the liquid and powder 
types are being used. Efforts are being made 
to convince residents of the importance and 
effectiveness of the program and to enlist 
their cooperation 


MALAYA’S IMPORTS 


Malaya’s imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colors in the second quarter of 1949 were 
valued at S$12,099.350 (S$1 equaled $0.4719, 
United States currency.) 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES, POLAND 


Township cooperatives in Poland are re- 
ported to have supplied farmers up to OCc- 
tober 1949 with 334,500 metric tons of ferti- 
lizers—-214,000 tons of phosphoric, 59,500 tons 
of potassic, and 61,000 tons of nitrogenous 
This amount is 80 percent of the total allo- 
cated for this year’s seeding campaign. 

The placing of orders in advance, the in- 
creased number of sales centers, and loans 
of 3,000,000 zlotys granted to cooperatives for 
fertilizer purchases are said to have con- 
tributed to the improvement of the dis- 
tributing system. 


COPPER-SULFATE PRODUCTION AND 
CONSU MPTION, SPAIN 
Production of copper sulfate in Spain in 
1948 amounted to 3,492 metric tons, and in 


1949 estimates place output at 4,000 tons, 
according to a report presented by the Chem- 
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ical Syndicate to the Spanish Syndical Eco- 
nomic Council and published in the foreign 
ress. 

Current consumption of copper sulfate 
is estimated at 16,000 tons annually. Al- 
though the domestic industry has sufficient 
capacity to meet domestic needs and pro- 
vide a surplus for export, production is below 
capacity. The decline in output is attributed 
principally to the shortage of copper; pro- 
duction of the metal in Spain has been de- 
clining for a number of years. The Chemical 
Syndicate’s report recommends that the 
Government encourage the importation of 
copper rather than of copper sulfate. 


SYNTHETIC-DETERGENT PLANT To BE 
BUILT, SWEDEN 


A-B Bergstrom, Stockholm, Sweden, an 
associate of a United States company, will 
puild a synthetic-detergent plant at Gnesta, 
states a foreign chemical journal. The fac- 
tory will use United States technological 
methods, it is said. 


Export TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss exports of chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, dyes, and perfumes in August 1949 
rose in value to 43,700,000 francs from 42,- 
000,000 francs in July, states a foreign chem- 
ical publication Exports of industrial 
chemicals increased to 6,300,000 francs from 
4,900,000 Sales of coal-tar dyes and syn- 
thetic indigo, however, decreased in August. 
(1 Swiss franc equals $0.23, United States 
currency.) 


POSSIBILITY OF PRODUCING POTASH FROM 
SaLt LaKEs, TUNISIA 


The possibilities of producing commercially 
potash from salt lakes in Tunisia is being 
investigated by the Société des Potasses 
d’'Alsace in cooperation with the Tunisian 
government, states a foreign chemical publi- 
cation. The potash content of salts from 
Chott-el-Djerid Lake in southern Tunisia is 
reported to be 10 to 12 grams per liter 


INDUSTRIAL-GAS PLANTS BEING BUWILT, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union Liquid Air Co. (Pty.), Ltd., 
South Africa, an associate of a Canadian 
company, is building plants at Germiston 
and Durban to produce industrial gases, 
states the foreign trade press. Canadian 
equipment will be used; the capital also is 
to be obtained principally from Canada. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION EXTENDED, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., expects to produce 500,000 tons of 
superphosphate in 1950, which would make 
it unnecessary for this material to be im- 
ported, states a foreign chemical journal. 
The company’s plants at Umbogintwini and 
Somerset West produced about 350,000 tons 
in 1948, but large extensions are coming into 
production, and it was expected that in 
September 1949 output would be more than 
40,000 tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Imperial Smelting Corp., United Kingdom, 
has developed in its laboratories satisfactory 
methods for producing benzotrifluoride and 
flurosulphonic acid at its Avonmouth plants, 
States the British press. Both chemicals are 
becoming available in pilot-plant quantities. 

The construction program and the work- 
ing-capital requirements of Petrochemicals, 
Ltd., which were estimated in August 1948 
at £4,300,000, now call for an additional 
£2,500,000, states a British chemical publi- 
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cation. It is hoped that the entire plant 
will be in operation by the spring of 1950. 

In the first 8 months of 1949, production 
of copper sulfate in the United Kingdom in- 
creased to 28,614 long tons from 18,479 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948, a British 
chemical journal reports. Output in August 
1949 amounted to 1,800 tons, 


Coal 


INCREASE IN INTERNAL PRICES OF COAL, 
BELGIUM 


The Belgian Government decreed an in- 
crease in the internal prices of coal, effective 
October 1, 1949, and at the same time re- 
duced subsidies to the coal industry. The 
subsidies were planned to be reduced one- 
twentieth each month starting October 1 and 
to be completely eliminated at the end of 
20 months. 


REORGANIZATION OF COAL INDUSTRY, U. S.- 
U. K. ZONES OF GERMANY 


Early in July 1949 the task of developing 
and preparing plans for the reorganization 
of the coal industry in the Bizonal area of 
Germany under the provisions and within 
the scope of Military Government Law No. 
75 was entrusted to the Deutsche Kohlen- 
bergbau-Leitung (German Coal Adminis- 
tration) and its union advisory board. 

By the middle of August, about 9 months 
after the promulgation of law No. 75, seven 
committees had been set up to work out 
different phases of the problem. Although 
all of them are important, the most critical 
decisions will have to be made by the first 
committee, which has been established for 
the purpose of determining the number of 
firms to operate under the new law and how 
the coal districts will be divided among the 
new companies. It will be a major task of 
this committee to discover in what ways 
certain unprofitable mines can best be com- 
bined with more profitable ones. In con- 
sidering this problem, not only business but 
also geological and geographical considera- 
tions will have to be weighed. 

Other committees will study the legal side 
of the constitutions of the new companies, 
deal with the financing of the new compa- 
nies, examine the business viability of the 
proposed new firms, and propose methods 
for the transfer of administrations from the 
old to the proposed companies. They also 
will deal with marketing problems and rules 
and questions arising in reference to con- 
tracts with other businesses associated with 
the coal industry and study the place of 
coal in the entire Ruhr economy. 

All of these questions are so closely asso- 
ciated that their solution will predicate a 
very close cooperation between all of the 
various committees. Actually, most of the 
committees will not be able to function until 
some sort of proposals concerning the num- 
ber of possible companies has been made by 
the first committee. All of the committees 
will be under the working supervision of a 
Secretariat General, which will coordinate 
their activities. 


DECLINE IN COAL PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, PERU 


Production of coal in Peru declined from 
the peak level of 230,000 metric tons in 1946 
to 215,000 tons in 1947 and 189,000 tons in 
1948. The decline has about equaled the 
decline in exports, which fell from 60,000 tons 
in 1946 to 48,000 tons in 1947 and to only 
23,000 tons in 1948. The major destinations 
for Peruvian coal exports in 1948 were Ar- 
gentina and Chile, which took 17,200 tons 
and 5,700 tons, respectively. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PLANS FOR HIGHWAYS AND BriIpDGEs, 
DENMARK 


Construction of highways and bridges in 
Denmark is expected to receive first consid- 
eration in a full-employment program for 
which the Appropriation Committee of the 
Rigsdag has been asked to set aside 65,000,000 
crowns (1 crown equals $0.1447, United States 
currency). 

Reconsideration is being given to a prewar 
plan for the construction of a bridge in 
northwest Denmark over the Salling Sund 
between Glyngore (Jutland) and Nykobing 
(Island of Mors). The estimated cost of the 
bridge is between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 
crowns. The city of Nykobing has offered to 
contribute 1,000,000 crowns on condition that 
a combined road and railway bridge be built. 
Acceptance of this condition probably will 
result in construction on two levels, the 
lower level for railway use and the upper for 
other types of traffc. 

The Salling Sund bridge, intended to be a 
link in a proposed Danish highway-expansion 
scheme, will establish a direct connection be- 
tween the city of Herning, in west-central 
Jutland, and Hanstholm harbor on the 
northwestern coast. 


PROJECTED CANAL BETWEEN ORINOCO RIVER 
(VENEZUELA) AND CARRIBBEAN 


A study is being made of the feasibility of 
270-kilometer navigable canal between the 
Orinoco River and the Caribbean in eastern 
Venezuela. An analysis to be made by a 
Venezuelan firm, assisted by Swedish en- 
gineers, will cover the benefits to be derived 
and possible means of financing, as well as 
geological and engineering phases of the 
project. The study, covering a period of 3 
years and costing from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
bolivares (1 bolivar=$0.2985, United States 
currency), will be financed by the Corpora- 
cion Venezolana de Fomento. The estimated 
cost of construction, requiring 7 years for 
completion, is placed at 500,000,000 to 900,- 
000,000 bolivares. 

The projected canal would start slightly 
east of Las Bonitas, on the Orinoco River in 
the State of Bolivar and would extend north- 
ward (along the Suata and Ipire Rivers) to 
Zaraza; from there it would follow the Unare 
River to the Caribbean, emptying at a point 
some 55 kilometers west of Barcelona, Estado 
Anzoategui. A depth of 10 meters is planned 
in the areas from the Caribbean to Zaraza 
and a depth of 4 meters from that town to 
the Orinoco River. 

In addition to providing transportation for 
this area, the canal would furnish irrigation 
for 600,000 to 100,000,000 hectares of land 
and supply an estimated 150,000 kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power. (At present the total 
irrigated area of the country is reported at 
120,000 hectares, and electricity consumption 
is reported to total 240,000 kilowatts.) 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION, YUGOSLAVIA 


A machine developed in Yugoslavia for the 
production of dry bricks will employ a new 
method in which water is not used. It is 
stated that the machine will replace 150 
workers, can produce 16,000 bricks in 8 hours, 
and can operate 24 hours per day. The 
machine, to be mass produced, makes better 
bricks and costs less than foreign machines, 
it is stated. 

A new factory, located at Zavidovici, will 
manufacture doors, windows, parquet floor- 
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ing, furniture, and wallboard made from 
wood wool impregnated with calcium chlor- 
ide and mixed with cement. It is expected 
that this plant also will produce approxi- 
mately 150 prefabricated houses this year. 
These houses will consist of three rooms, 
kitchen, and bath. Four houses a day will 
be produced, and the assembly time will 
require 1 or 2 days. 

Under construction at Arandjelovac is a 
factory that will produce refractory prod- 
ucts which, mostly were imported before the 
war. Now, however, Yugoslavia’s own de- 
posits of clay and kaolin are to be utilized. 
It is stated that the plant will be one of the 
largest in the Balkans and one of the most 
modern in Europe. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PROGRESS IN MADRAS PROVINCE, INDIA 


All hydroelectric projects in Madras Prov- 
ince, India, are expected to be completed by 
1953. A plan has been drawn to connect 
the Madras grid system with those of neigh- 
boring states. The Mysore grid system would 
be linked up with the Madres grid system; 
Travancore and Cochin, with Madras; Hyder- 
abad, with Andhra (Northern Madras Prov- 
ince); and in turn Andhra, with Madras. 


FRENCH FIRM OPENS 
NETHERLANDS 


PLANT IN 


Opening of a branch plant of the French 
Compagnie Générale d’Electricité, at Breda, 
Netherlands, for the production of high 
voltage transmission equipment has been an- 
nounced in the foreign press. The plant may 
employ about 40 persons by the end of 1949 
and produce for export to Indonesia and the 
Belgian Congo as well as for the home 
market. The Cie Générale d’Electricité 
already has 40 plants in France and 2 in 
Belgium. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


CacAO PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of cacao beans in the Domini- 

an Republic in the period October 1, 1949, 
to September 30, 1950, is forecast by trade 
sources at 27,500 metric tons, compared with 
21,000 tons in the 1948-49 crop year. 

By October 1, 1949, all cacao from the 
1948-49 crop, with the exception of 700 metric 
tons held at the chocolate factory, had been 
shipped and exports from the new crop were 
begining. Stocks of unsweetened chocolate 
at the factory totaled 200 tons. 

Exports of cacao totaled 18,959 ton$# in the 
first 11 months of the 1948-49 crop year, 
according to the Dominican Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Practically all this cacao went to 
the United States. Exports in September 
1949 probably brought the 12-month total 
to 19,500 tons, 71 percent of the 27,566 tons 
shipped from the 1947-48 crop. The drop in 
exports was due principally to lower produc- 
tion, although officials of the chocolate fac- 
tory reported consumption of 2,220 tons of 
cacao from the 1948-49 crop. 
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During 1949-50 the total exportable surplus 
from the new crop is estimated by the trade 
at 23,500 tons, excluding the quantity that 
the chocolate factory will consume at its 
present rate of operations. If the Chocolatera 
should be successful in expanding operations, 
exports of cacao may be reduced in favor of 
exports in the form of chocolate liquor or 
cacao butter. According to trade sources, it 
is highly improbable, however, that the fac- 
tory will process its full quota of one-third 
of the crop. 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s production of cacao in the 
1948-49 crop year is likely to be slightly larger 
than last season. There has been a gradual 
but steady expansion of acreage on Guate- 
malan cacao plantations within the last 10 
years. Guatemala consumed less than half of 
its total output of cacao in the past crop 
year and exported the remainder, principally 
to the United States. Growers have disliked 
the falling world quotations for cacao, but 
domestic chocolate manufacturers have wel- 
comed the lower prices. The future probably 
will see an increasing domestic consumption 
of cacao in Guatemala. 

All processing of cacao in Guatemala is 
in the hands of a few candy manufacturers 
Their total purchase of raw beans in the past 
12 months probably amounted to no more 
than 400,000 pounds. Processors sell little 
cocoa powder or cocoa butter; virtually their 
entire production goes into sweetened choco- 
late products. Some manufacturers express 
an interest in installing additional modern 
equipment for processing cacao and in ex- 
panding the local market for chocolate prod- 
ucts. 

Cacao exports in 1948 amounted to 751,278 
Spanish pounds, valued at $199,168; the 
United States was the principal customer, 
taking 657,114 pounds, valued at $191,702 
Exports in the first 8 months of 1949 totaled 
58,444 pounds, valued at $3,001; El Salvador 
was the foremost buyer, taking 58,190 pounds 
valued at $2,950. (1 Spanish pound equals 
1.0143 avoirdupois pounds. ) 


Fish and Products 


WHALING OPERATIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The operations of the Western Whaling 
Corporation, which resulted in a catch last 
year of 182 whales, were taken over this sea- 
son by British Columbia Packers, Limited 
who report a catch of 250, classified as fol- 
lows: 69 sperm whales; 70 humpbacks; 106 
finbacks; 3 sei whales; and 2 blue whales 

The company operated three whaling ves- 
sels from the opening of the season in May 
to the middle of September 

British Columbia Packetrs, Ltd., reports its 
production from the catch as 1,836,000 pounds 
of meal, of which 29,500 pounds were bone 
meal; 269,000 gallons of whale oil; and 120,000 
gallons of sperm oil 

Most of the meal was sold to the United 
States where it is used as cattle food; prices 
are reported to have been about $150 a ton 

Prices for whale oil ranged between 6 and 10 
cents per pound, and practically the entire 
production was sold in the United States 
market to the two principal soap producers 

The whale meat was processed with cereals 
and the finished canned product sold as a pet 
food. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CITRUS-FRUIT IMPORTS, THE NETHERLANDS 


Imports of oranges by the Netherlands in 
the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 39,616 
metric tons, compared with 93,544 tons in 
1938. Imports of mandarins, lemons, and 
grapefruit in the first half of 1949 totaled 


659, 2,912, and 379 tons, respectively, com. 
pared with 4,177, 5,893, and 3,319 tong jp 
1939. 

Palestine was the principal source of or. 
anges imported into the Netherlands prior to 
World War II. Through trade agreementg 
with Italy and Spain, these countries haye 
now become the main sources of this fruit. 

Imports of citrus fruit from Surinam are 
expected to materially increase in 1949 ag 4 
result of an agreement whereby the Nether. 
lands will (1) allow free entry of citrus from 
that country, and (2) import only Surinam 
citrus up to December 1, 1949. This agree. 
ment was made in order to stimulate the 
production of citrus in this Dutch depen. 
dency. 

The exportable surplus of citrus in Surinam 
in 1949 is estimated at 6,000 metric tons, of 
which about three-fourths are oranges anq 
one-fourth grapefruit. The principal prop. 
lems to be overcome in importing Surinam 
fruit into the Netherlands are handling, graq. 
ing, and packaging. 

The 1949-50 trade agreements with Spain 
and Palestine call for the delivery of 40,009 
and 12,000 tons of citrus fruit respectively, 
from these countries. Up to October 5, 1949 
no agreement had been reached on quanti. 
ties to be imported from Italy 

Officials of the Netherlands Fruit and Vege. 
table Control Board have indicated that 
during the coming season citrus fruits prob- 
ably will be free of rationing controls except 
through distribution of supplies among 
wholesalers. Opinions differ as to probable 
demand in the coming season in view of the 
many uncertainties resulting from devalua- 
tion. Any appreciable rise in costs of living 
will reduce the demand for citrus fruits, 
which are regarded as a luxury 

The large domestic production of apples 
and pears will also tend to lessen the demand 
for citrus fruits, particularly if prices of the 
latter are out of line. The dollar shortage 
precludes the possibility of importing any 
citrus from the United States 


PORTUGAL'S Fic CroP SMALL 


The drought from which Portugal has 
been suffering brought fig production to the 
lowest since 1945. In addition, the Mediter- 
ranean fly also contributed to reduction in 
volume 

Total production of dried figs in 1949 has 
been estimated at about 17,000 metric tons 
(7,000 tons edible and 10,000 tons for dis- 
tilling) compared with 21,450 tons (7,721 tons 
edible and 13,819 tons for distilling) in 1948 
and 23,620 tons (10,379 tons edible and 13,241 
tons for distilling) in 1947 

Of the 7,000 tons of edible dried figs pro- 
duced this year exporters estimate that they 
can export about 2,000 tons, if there is suffi- 
cient foreign demand, leaving 5,000 tons for 
local consumption 

At the end of September 1949, there was 
little demand from abroad About 3,000 
metric tons of dried edible figs were available 
for export during the last crop year, but 
actual exports were only 920 tons 

Exports of edible dried figs in the 11-month 
period (September 1, 1948, to July 31, 1949) 
totaled 920 metric tons, compared with 1,087 
tons for the corresponding period of the 
1947-48 crop year. Belgium is the principal 
foreign consumer of Portuguese edible dried 
figs, followed by Brazil The Portuguese 
colonies rank third, and a number of other 
countries take small quantities annually. 


Spices and Related Products 


MALAYAN WHITE AND BLACK PEPPER NOTES, 
JULY 1949 
Exports of black pepper from Malaya in 


July 1949 amounted to 324.52 tons, and of 
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white pepper 121.08 tons, or increases of 6.89 
percent for black pepper and 19 percent for 
white pepper over figures for June 1949. 
For the total exports of black pepper Malaya’s 
pest markets were the Netherlands, which 
received 84.13 tons or 25.92 percent; Italy, 
g0 tons or 24.65 percent; and Brazil, 52.54 
tons or 16.19 percent. Shipments of black 
pepper to the United States in July 1949 were 
only 5 tons as compared with none in June. 

Malaya’s leading purchases of white pepper 
in July 1949 were the Netherlands, which 
took 44.50 tons or 36.75 percent of the total 
exports, and Australia, 34.25 tons or 28.29 
percent. No shipment of white pepper was 
made to the United States in July compared 
with 5 tons in June. 

Total Malayan exports for the first 7 
months of 1949 amounted to 2,490.98 tons of 
plack pepper and 986.73 tons of white pepper. 
In comparison with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948, when exports were 2,792.54 tons 
of black and 2,114.74 tons of white pepper, 
decreases of 10.80 percent and 53.34 percent, 
respectively, were noted. 

A local business source stated that black 
pepper continues to be in short supply. It 
is estimated that total stocks in Singapore 
in September 1949 did not exceed 50 tons. 


Vegetables and Products 


PuLSE CROPS, CHILE 


Chile’s over-all production of dry pulses 
in 1948-49 amounted to 109,202 metric tons, 
4 percent below the 1947-48 output and 20 
percent below average production in the 
vears 1935-39. Practically all of the decline 
last year was accounted for by a sharp drop 
in lentils. Dried beans and peas each in- 
creased moderately over the preceding year 
while garbanzos declined 1.6 percent. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s estimates of 
production for 1948-49, still subject to some 
revision by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
with comparative figures for 1947-48 follow: 


Vetric Tons 
Ty, Fe! [9485 4 
Beans io, 159 72, 07 
Peas 1 05 16, 118 
Lentils 18, 511 13, 836 
Garbanzos Hh. OSS 6. SS] 
Tota 113, 663 109, 202 


Exports of dry edible beans in the first 
half of 1949 amounted to 12,438 metric tons, 
slightly under the figure for the first half 
of 1948. By the first of October there were 
few beans, except red kidneys, remaining for 
export. The principal markets this year have 
been Cuba, France, the United Kingdom, 
and Greece 

Exports of lentils in the first 6 months of 
1949 amounted to 8,681.5 metric tons, or well 
over half of the season's estimated produc- 
tion. By the first of October, supplies were 
reported to have been completely exhausted. 
France, the United States, and Germany have 
taken the bulk of the exports so far reported 

Export shipments of dried peas in the first 
6 months of 1949 were small, totaling 3,208 
metric tons. Exporters report that ship- 
ments since July 1 also have been slow and a 
quantity remains in the hands of traders 
Germany may enter the market for the bulk 
of the remaining stocks. Norway and Brazil 
were the principal buyers of peas during the 
first half of 1949. 

Exports of garbanzos in the first half of 
1949 totaled 1,454 metric tons. Brazil and 
the United States were the principal destina- 
tions. 


Norway's Potato aNp PoTaATO-STARCH 
PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 


An unofficial estimate made by the Office 
of Agricultural Prices in Norway places the 
area planted to potatoes in 1949 at 60,300 
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Important New Actions Respecting Export Control 


Removal of approximately 90 commodity classifications of nonstrategic 
products from the export control “Positive List,” and the placing of additional 
destination controls on approximately 60 commodity classifications of high 
strategic importance was announced November 10 by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The action is a part of the previously announced OIT program designed to 
reduce to a minimum the number of commodities for which U. S. exporters 
need validated export licenses and, at the same time, to increase the effective- 
ness of security controls on exports of strategic commodities of high impor- 
tance to the national security. 

Products which have been removed from the Positive List may now be 
shipped in any quantity and to any destination without a validated license. 
Those commodities on which additional destination controls have been 
placed now require validated export licenses for shipment to all destinations 
except Canada, This permits preshipment screening to prevent shipment or 
transshipment to unauthorized destinations. 

Commodity classifications removed from the Positive List by the new 
action include the following: Stationary steam engines, except turbines; gas 
turbines; certain other industrial machinery; various types of agricultural 
machinery and equipment: electric trackless trolleys; two special types of 
railroad cars; some coal-tar products; certain medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations; various chemical specialties; specific industrial chemicals; and 
some photographic and projector goods. 

Products in the commodity classifications covered by additional destina- 
tion controls as a result of the action include: Searchlight mirrors, parts, and 
equipment; certain power-driven metalworking machine tools, parts, acces- 
sories, and attachments: certain other specific industrial machinery; special 
air compressors: selected chemical and pharmaceutical machinery and parts; 
military types of motor trucks and chassis; selected coal-tar products; various 
chemical specialties and industrial chemicals; and various types of scientific 
and professional instruments, apparatus, and supplies. 

\s a result of the new action, and the two previously announced (October 
31 and November 4), approximately 300 commodity classifications have 
been removed from the Positive List, and additional destination controls have 
been placed on approximately 170 commodity classifications. 

The November 10 changes are contained in Current Export Bulletin No. 
553, which is mailed to subscribers to OIT’s Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 27. Individual copies of Current Export Bulletins are available at 10 
cents each from Department of Commerce field offices, and at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington. 








hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) and pro- 
duction of potatoes at 1,069,000 metric tons. 

No potatoes were imported into Norway 
in 1948 or up to the end of September 1949. 

Exports of potatoes in 1948 totaled 480 
tons. Part of this quantity comprised sample 
shipments of seed potatoes sent to Brazil, 
Egypt, and elsewhere. Up to the last of 
September no potatoes had been exported 
in 1949. 

Many inquiries have been received this 
year regarding possible delivery of seed pota- 
toes; these inquiries come from many differ- 
ent countries, such as Portugal, India, 
Morocco, South Africa, and Switzerland. It 
is not possible to satisfy this demand, how- 
ever, because of insufficient acreage of field 
inspected potatoes. Besides, prices seem to 
prevent any export, potato prices in Norway 
being much higher than in most other coun- 
tries. It is doubtful, therefore, if any seed 
potatoes will be exported. Domestic demand 
has increased greatly, and it may be difficult 
to satisfy this demand. 

Inquiries also have been received from 
Portugal for food potatoes, but apparently 
no export of any importance will come about 
because prevailing prices in Norway are rela- 
tively high and crop prospects unfavorable. 


Production of potato starch which reached 
about 15,000 tons in 1948 presumably will be 
only half that much in 1949. That quantity 
plus about 2,000 tons of last year’s produc- 
tion is expected to be sufficient to cover do- 
mestic requirements. 

There will be a sufficient supply of potatoes 
to cover all demands for food in 1949, but the 
quantity available for feed will be only 60 
percent as large as in 1948. In feed value, 
this reduction in available feed corresponds 
to about 60,000 tons of feed grains. 


General Products 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, BELGIUM 


Demand has continued to drop in Belgium 
and in the export market for laces and em- 
broideries, both in the first 9 months of 1949 
and during all of 1948. The causes include 
changed taste and styles, high cost of laces, 
and their luxury character. In 1948 output 
of lace was lower than the annual produc- 
tion estimated for 1947. In 1949, it appears 
that the decline in output will be even 
greater, falling from 20 to 30 percent below 
the 1947 estimate. 








Total exports of all laces of silk, synthetic 
silk, wool, cotton, linen, hemp, ramie, jute, 
and other vegetable textile fibers were valued 
at 4,891,000 Belgian francs in January-June 
1949 compared with 5,345,000 francs in the 
same period of 1948. Imports in the two 
periods totaled 14,697,000 Belgian francs and 
13,974,000 francs, respectively. 

Exports of all chemicals embroideries 
(aériennes) made with silk, synthetic silks, 
or wool, with net or lace backgrounds or 
without visible backgrounds, were valued at 
1,551,000 Belgian francs in the first 6 months 
of 1949 compared with 2,480,000 francs in 
the same period of 1948. Imports were 
valued at 17,394,000 francs and 15,618,000 
francs, respectively, in the two periods- 


ARGENTINA To TAKE GERMAN SCIENTIFIC 
AND PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Under the trade agreement recently con- 
cluded between Argentina and the Govern- 
ments of the British, French, and United 
States zones of occupation in Germany, Ar- 
gentina is expected to import optical instru- 
ments and materials valued at $2,000,000; 
medical, surgical and dental equipment 
valued at $500,000; and scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus valued at $250,000. 


Use OF PAPER BaGs, CANADA 


The use of paper bags has affected the con- 
sumption of textile containers in Canada, es- 
pecially for flour. Asbestos and fertilizers 
also are being increasingly shipped in paper 
bags. It is reported that the packing of fer- 
tilizers alone accounts for at least 10,000,000 
bags annually. Cement, which in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s was packed in textile 
bags, is now being shipped exclusively in 
paper containers. 

Other commodities, however, are not always 
suitable for shipment in paper bags. For 
example, new potatoes are not generally 
packed in paper bags; the moisture content 
of the vegetable tends to disintegrate the 
paper. It is also understood that many 
farmers do not favor paper bags, inasmuch as 
this type of container cannot be reused or re- 
sold. Nevertheless, the progressive improve- 
ment in all types of paper bags and their 
popularity are being watched closely by all 
textile-bag manufacturers. In realization of 
this trend, Bonar and Co., Ltd., Canada’s lead- 
ing producer of textile bags, recently has 
established a paper-bag plant in Burlington, 
Ontario. 


FRENCH MoROCCAN HANDICRAFT 


Handicraft exports from French Morocco 
in 1948 totaled 197,600,000 French francs 
($731,850), compared with 255,000,000 francs 
($2,142,870) in 1947. Of the 1948 exports, 
13,200,000 francs worth ($48,888) went to 
countries outside the French Union. In 1947 
handicraft constituted 1.4 percent of total 
exports. 


HANDICRAFTS FEATURED AT THE DANISH 
PURCHASE FAIR 


At the thirty-ninth, Danish Purchase Fair 
recently held at Fredericia, Denmark, the 
handicraft honor medal was awarded for 
pleated lamp shades of paper and plastics. 
The manufacturer has an annual sgles vol- 
ume of about 500,000 crowns. (The value of 
the Danish crown as of September 27, 1949, 
was U.S. $0.1450.) Arrangements have been 
made to sell these shades in Australia. Some 
interest has been shown by United States 
buyers. 

Among the silverware displayed was a 
child’s set of flatware with enamel decora- 
tions, the spoons of which were made with 
the bowls curved to the left to facilitate eat- 
ing. 
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The large assortment of ceramic ware 
shown included vases, candle sticks, bowls, 
boxes, coffee sets, and other tableware. 

Other handicraft articles displayed were 
items made of porcelain, intarsia, hornware, 
and glass; wooden articles; toys; hand-woven 
tapestries; rugs; and a small selection of tex- 
tiles—tweeds, worsteds, and curtain and up- 
holstery materials. 


EXPORT CONTROLS ON CERTAIN CONTAINERS 
LIBERALIZED, INDIA 


Returnable cylinders containing chlorine 
or acetylene gas and plywood tea chests of 
Indian manufacture were included in a list 
of commodities on which the Government 
of India has recently liberalized export con- 
trols to all permissible destinations. 


JAPANESE CERAMIC PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 
The index of production of ceramics in 
Japan for the years 1944-48 and for the first 


5 months of 1949 (based on 1930-34 equal 
to 100 percent) was as follows: 


Ceramic production 


Year percentage 

1944_ . 68.9 
1945 _ - 21.1 
1946 27.9 
1947__ ree 42.2 
_. =e : 61.1 
1949 (January—May) 84.8 


Japanese exports of pottery, clay, and glass 
in the year 1948 were valued at $11,400,000 
compared with $1,100,000 in 1947. 


MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS, U. K. 


The British musical instrument industry 
has forged ahead since the war and is now 
producing pianos, clarinets, all types of brass 
and wood-wind instruments, percussion in- 
struments, and a small range of stringed in- 
struments, as well as concertinos, mouth 
organs, and musical toys 

The critical dollar position has given rise 
to the policy that as long as the dollar avail- 
abilities do not cover purchases of food and 
essential raw materials, importation of other 
goods will not be encouraged. Under special 
trade agreements with France, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany, quotas for the import 
of musical instruments have been set up for 
these countries, all of which were important 
prewar suppliers. The German musical in- 
strument industry is largely in the Russian 
zone, and few, if any, instruments are com- 
ing from Germany. Limited quantities of 
fine oboes and bassoons and some low-priced 
violins, clarinets, and saxophones are com- 
ing from France, Czechoslovakia supplies 
small quantities of low-priced saxophones 
trumpets, and accordions; and piano ac- 
cordions are being imported from Italy. 

In addition to the regular tariffs, a pur- 
chase tax of 6624 percent applies to both 
imported and domestic musical instruments, 
and must be included in the cost of imported 
items (except the very cheapest ones for 
schools), which puts musical instruments 
beyond the reach of the average customer 

According to the British Board of Trade 
occasional import permits are given to United 
States manufacturers to bring in samples not 
for sale, or for new-model instruments, which 
are placed on display to keep manufacturer's 
name before the public. 


PRODUCTION OF BINOCULAR AND MiIcro- 
SCOPE LENSES, YUGOSLAVIA 


Production of binocular and microscope 
lenses is reported to have been started in 
Yugoslavia. It is reported that several 
thousand of such lenses will be produced 
during 1949 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division 
Office of Domestic Commerce) " 


SITUATION IN PHILIPPINE TRON-—Org 
INDUSTRY 


Philippine iron-ore-mining operations mai 
be facing serious difficulties because of the 
recent devaluation of currencies in Sterli 
areas. The Philippine iron-ore industry 
which before the war was one of the major 
suppliers of the Japanese steel industry, has 
in the past 2 years resumed shipments to 
Japan However, the devaluation of cur- 
rencies within the sterling block may shift 
Japanese purchases of iron ore to the Sterlin 
areas of Southeast Asia, Malaya in particu. 
lar, may increase imports of pig iron from 
India, and thus may deprive the newly 
reopened iron mines of the Philippines of 
their sole market. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FINNISH LUMBER YARD DESTROYED BY Fire 


On September 30 and October 1, the most 
severe fire in Finland in the present century 
destroyed the country’s largest lumber yard, 
situated on the island of Karihaara adjacent 
to the town of Kemi on the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Bothnia Losses totaled 
about 26,000 standards of sawn lumber al- 
ready sold for export; this is equal to about 
5 percent of Finland's yearly exports of deals 
and boards. 

A large part of the lumber was of special 
North Finland quality, which is not equaled 
by the products of South Finland sawmills. 
The company’s prefabricated-house plant 
also lost its store of dry building material. 

The lack of foreign currency obtainable 
from the exportation of this lumber will 
hamper Finland's import trade. Losses are 
estimated at 700,000,000 to 800,000,000 Finn- 
marks. (1 Finnmark = US$0.00431) 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


16-MM. FILMS IN GUATEMALA 


An increase in the use of 16-mm. the- 
atrical films in rural communities of Guate- 
mala is indicated by the opening of a num- 
ber of small 16-mm. theaters throughout the 
country. During the past year one distribu- 
tor is known to have distributed 94 pictures 
It is estimated that 275 pictures of all na- 
tionalities were shown in 1948 

Mexican and Argentine 16-mm. entertain- 
ment films are now being distributed in 
Guatemala more extensively than in 1948. 
These are Spanish-language pictures and are 
most popular in communities composed 
largely of Indians, many of whom are unable 
to read English subtitles. A Guatemala City 
distributor of English-language 16-mm. films 
stated that he recently lost several customers 
who are using Mexican and Argentine pic- 
tures entirely 

At present 36 commercial theaters with 
seating capacities ranging from 300 to 1,000 
are using 16-mm. films. Shows are given 
one to three times a week .n most theaters 
and daily in a very few. Admission prices 
range from 10 to 30 cents. There also are ll 
plantations in Guatemala where motion pic- 
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HONDURAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The two motion-picture distributors op- 
erating in Honduras report that 461 films 
were imported in 1948. Of these, 372, or 80 
percent, came from the United States, 49 from 
Argentina, 34 from Mexico, 3 from Spain, 2 
from France, and 1 from Cuba. Practically 
all of the short subjects came from the 
United States; of the 208 newsreels, 156 
were from the United States and 52 were 
from the United Kingdom. 

The principal development in the motion- 
picture industry in Honduras has been the 
recent addition of a third distributor to the 
two who have been the only distributors of 
35-mm. entertainment pictures. This third 
firm obtained its start by renting the Na- 
tional Theater from the Government. An 
interesting provision of the contract stipu- 
lates that films more than 3 years old may 
not be exhibited. The firm is to pay 40 per- 
cent of the net proceeds to the Government. 
This new distributor plans to open another 
theater in San Pedro Sula. 

There are 26 theaters with a total of 20,- 
000 seats in operation in Honduras; 3 theaters 
are closed. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During July, August, and September 1949, 
the Swedish Censorship Board passed 98 fea- 
ture motion-picture films, of which 71 were 
“children prohibited” and 27 were ‘children 
permitted.” Four United States features 
were completely rejected. Reasons given for 
banning these pictures were that they showed 
scenes of gangster life and murder. One pic- 
ture was rejected because of scenes portray- 
ing excited audiences at boxing matches. 

Of the 27 features approved for exhibition 
to children, 16 were United States films, 5 
were produced in Sweden, and one each in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the U. S. S. R., 
Finland, Norway, and Switzerland. Thirty 
four of the features approved for adults only 
were United States productions, 12 were 
British, 7 French, 5 Swedish, 3 Danish, 3 Ger- 
man, 2 Russian, 2 Italian, and 1 each came 
from Finland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


It is still too early to judge the effects of 
devaluation on the film industry in the 
United Kingdom, and various views are ad- 
vanced in British trade and journalistic cir- 
cles. Film producers, already handicapped 
by high costs, will suffer from any increase 
imposed by higher cost of film stock and 
probable demands for higher wages. British 
manufacturers of motion-picture equipment 
are showing a keen interest in developing 
their exports to the United States and Can- 
ada and hope that devaluation will assist 
them. 

A campaign is being launched by the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association and 
the British Film Producers’ Association for 
a reduction in the entertainment tax. There 
is no evidence that this is favored by the 
Government, and many feel that no change 
can be expected this year. 

A number of suggestions have been made 
as to how theaters in the West End of Lon- 
don can be filled. One theater plans to add 
“live” entertainment. Another idea is that 
theater owners discontinue the present sys- 
tem of charging low prices for front stalls and 
higher prices for choice seats. It is notice- 
able that the front rows are nearly always 
filled while the more expensive seats remain 
practically empty except in the evening. It 
appears that the system used in the United 
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States of charging lower prices in the morn- 
ing and early afternoon with the choice of 
any seat in the theater might be better. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MANGANESE ORE IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo exported 2,074 metric 
tons of manganese ore in the first quarter of 
1949, a decrease from the 3,582 tons exported 
in the fourth quarter of 1948. All of the 
ore exported (50 percent Mn content) was 
produced at the Kasekelesa mine of Sudkat. 
Exports for the entire year 1948 totaled 
15,851 metric tons. 

Production of manganese ore at the Sud- 
kat mine was 11,825 tons in 1948, compared 
with 8,400 tons in 1947. Under the Ten- 
Year Plan for the Belgian Congo, manganese- 
ore production is estimated at 20,000 tons 
for 1949 and 15,000 tons for 1950, the decline 
being attributable to approaching exhaustion 
of the Kasekelesa deposits. There are other 
known deposits in the Belgian Congo but 
production from them is dependent on fur- 
ther exploration. 


COPPER REFINERY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN SCOTLAND 


Construction has started in Scotland on a 
small electrolytic copper refinery with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 3,000 tons annually, 
according to the foreign press. 


ANTIMONY “PRODUCTION, THAILAND 


Antimony-ore output in Thailand has been 
rising steadily and 1949 promises to be a 
record production year. January production 
was 42.5 metric tons (50 percent metal con- 
tent); February, 32.2 metric tons; and March, 
56.7 tons. 

Mining of antimony started in 1943, when 
production amounted to 40 tons. In 1944 
the output was 96 tons; in 1945, 72.9 tons; 
in 1946, none; in 1947, 185.9 tons; and in 
1948, 181.7 tons. Most of the antimony mines 
are situated in Surasthani province in the 
south; however, there are some mines in 
Phrae and Lampang provinces in the north. 


Nonmetallic 


Minerals 


RECORD ASBESTOS OUTPUT IN CANADA 


Canadian asbestos production reached an 
all-time high in August 1949, according to 
the Dominican Bureau of Statistics, when 
output totaled 72,118 tons compared with 
64,735 tons in July and 64,186 tons in August 
1948. In the first 8 months of 1949, Canadian 
production totaled 291,478 tons, 36 percent 
lower than the 454,657 tons produced in the 
comparable 1948 period. A labor dispute in 
the asbestos mines lasting from February 13 
to July 1, 1949, was responsible for the fall 
in production. 


MAGNESITE IN VENEZUELA 


Magnesite deposits in Venezuela are con- 
sidered promising, but no systematic explora- 
tion has been undertaken because of the poor 
market demand for Venezuelan magnesite. 
Deposits of commercial importance are lo- 
cated in the northeastern section of the 
Island of Margarita, State of Nueva Esparta. 
The mineral, found in a V-shaped belt, ex- 
tends from Manzanillo southwest to Juan 
Griego and southeast to Paraguachi, north 
of Porlamar. 

Mining operations, begun during the early 
1900’s, were aba>doned approximately 20 


years later. It is estimated that the total 
production in this period was 30000 to 
40,000 metric tons. Operations were re- 
sumed in 1943 by a Venezuelan company at 
deposits located several kilometers west of 
Porlamar. Production reached a level of 
2,750 metric tons in 1946; 2,980 tons in 1947; 
and 1,900 tons in 1948. The material was 
used domestically in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products and construction 
materials. 


QUARTZITE DEPOSITS IN JAPAN 


It is estimated that 850,000 tons of quartz- 
ite have been mined in Japan in the past 
20 years, and that there are still about 
450,000 tons. This estimate was issued by 
the Japan Geological Survey based on their 
examination, during July and August, of the 
total minable reserves of Japan’s quartzite 
deposits. Future prospecting may disclose 
additional reserves. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER MARKET, EGYPT 


Italian typewriters have become an im- 
portant competitive factor in the Egyptian 
market because of the shortage of dollars. 
Since the latter part of 1947 the dollar allo- 
cation by the Egyptian Government for the 
purchase of typewriters produced in the 
United States has been applied only to those 
machines having Arabic keyboards. How- 
ever, a number of United States typewriters 
with Latin keyboards have been imported 
with dollars bought in Europe at the free 
market rate. 

In prewar years German typewriters sup- 
plied the most competition to United States 
Typewriters in this market, but since the 
war, they have not appeared, although 
Egyptian importers have begun to reecive 
offers from German manufacturers. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF CARBON 
PAPER AND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, SPAIN 


Carbon paper is manufactured by three 
important firms in Spain, two of which also 
produce typewriter ribbons. The production 
potential of these plants is more than suffi- 
cient to supply local demands. 

Consumption of these products has de- 
clined in the past 2 years because of the 
general downtrend in business brought about 
by Government restrictions on bank credits 
and limited use of electric power caused by 
the drovght. 

There would no doubt be a good market in 
Spain for the quality of carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons produced in the United 
States. However, it is very unlikely that the 
Spanish authorities would grant licenses for 
such imports as long as the present shortage 
of dollar exchange exists. 


CONTROLS ON PENCILS LIFTED, U. K. 


Under United Kingdom Statutory Instru- 
ments, 1949, containing pencil control orders 
effective September 26, 1949, pencils are freed 
from price control as well as from quantita- 
tive restrictions. 





The new Hotel Codan in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, opened its doors on September 19. 
Its location is considered ideal, close to the 
harbor and in the very center of the city. 
It has 110 rooms with 165 beds. All rooms 
have bath, roomy closets, and foyer. It has 
cost about 4,000,000 Danish crowns and took 
13 months to build. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANADIAN MARGARINE PRODUCTION EXPANDS 
MARKET FOR UNITED STATES VEGETABLE 
OILS 


Margarine production and sale in Canada, 
banned for 60 years, was resumed following 
a decision of the Canadian Supreme Court 
on December 14, 1948. A million-pound 
production in January 1949 was followed by 
over 3,000,000 pounds in February and by an 
average of 6,750,000 pounds a month for the 
6 months, March-September, or at the rate 
of 81,000,000 pounds per year. This rate 
would mean per capita consumption of 8.5 
pounds on the basis of the 9,568,000 people to 
whom the margarine is available. Its sale is 
still banned in the two Provinces of Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island. On the basis of 
Canada’s total population, per capita con- 
sumption is at the rate of about 6 pounds. 
the same as that prevailing in the United 
States in 1948, when United States butter 
consumption of 10 pounds compared with 
28.7 pounds in Canada. 

Of the 5,685,000 pounds of various oils used 
by Canadian margarine makers in August, 
60.5 percent was cottonseed oil and 23.1 per- 
cent was soybean oil. The remaining 16.4 
percent was coconut oil, peanut oil, marine 
oils, palm oil, and oleas, in that order of di- 
minishing importance. 

Thus, except for a small quantity of ma- 
rine oils used by the one margarine maker 
in Newfoundland, all the raw materials are 
imported, chiefly from the United States. 

The bulk of these oils come into Canada 
as crude vegetable oils but some margarine 
makers, particularly smaller ones, buy re- 
fined cottonseed oil and hardened or hydro- 
genated cottonseed or soybean oil. Some 
makers import these oils from the United 
States and others buy them from the Cana- 
dian refineries. 

Most techniques of margarine manufac- 
ture in Canada follow United States methods, 
rather than European, which use large pro- 
portions of whale oil, peanut oil, and palm 
oil. The 13 margarine manufacturers in 
Canada (6 in Ontario, 4 in British Columbia, 
2 in Manitoba and 1 in Alberta) use much 
the same formula. 

It is too early to measure the effect of 
margarine in Canada or the imports of vege- 
table oils from the United States. A straight 
statistical comparison of the imports for the 
first 6 months of 1949 with 1948, is useless. 
Last year Canada’s fats and oils imports were 
under international allocation. Oils had to 
be bought from sources not necessarily the 
most economical. This year’s imports have 
been more largely of the kinds that could be 
obtained from the United States. The pat- 
tern of imports has been affected by other 
factors of greater influence than the ad- 
vent of margarine. 

Canada’s imports of cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil, coconut oil, and vegetable oils not 
otherwise classified, amounting to some $5,- 
500,000 for the first 6 months of this year, 
were heavier than for the same period last 
year, but margarine is not entirely responsi- 
ble. At the same time imports of palm oils, 
peanut oil, soybeans, and copra were lower. 

In making margarine, various vegetable 
oils can be substituted one for another ac- 
cording to cost and availability, and the 
future pattern of Canada’s vegetable oils im- 
ports for margarine is only now emerging. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Cuban peanut growers again cut planted 
acreage sharply in 1949. Finding other fats 
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and oils plentiful and relatively inexpensive, 
crushers were unwilling to finance a large 
crop in a manner acceptable to farmers. 
Thus, about 13,000,000 pounds of unshelled 
peanuts will be available for crushing in the 
1949-50 crop year beginning April 1, and will 
produce an estimated 3,200,000 pounds of oil, 
compared with 4,900,000 pounds of oil, in 
1948-49, and an average output of 11,000,000 
pounds in the 3 preceding crop years. 

Peanut oil is not much in demand in Cuba 
because its price is nearly prohibitive in 
comparison with soybean and cottonseed oil 
and lard prices. 

Neither the immediate nor the long-term 
outlook for Cuban peanut production is 
bright. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC SELF-SUFFICIENT ON 
EDIBLE FATS 


As a result of the expansion in peanut pro- 
duction, the Dominican Republic has become 
virtually self-sufficient in edible fats and oils 
The 1949 peanut crop, estimated at 18,000 
metric tons, is almost double the 1948 out- 
put. The anticipated production of peanut 
oil in the calendar year 1949, when added to 
that of lard and butter, will make available 
an annual supply of slightly more than 6 
kilograms per person. (1 kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds). It is improbable that imports of 
edible fats other than small quantities of 
Olive oil will be authorized in the succeeding 
few months. As of October 21, 1949, no 
authorizations were being issued for the im- 
portation of lard. - 

The supply of inedible fats, derived chiefly 
from tallow and copra, will not be adequate 
to meet the local demand, and imports of 
approximately 1,000 tons of tallow from Ar- 
gentina, the United States, Uruguay, and 
other suppliers probably will be necessary 


REHABILITATION OF PHILIPPINE COCONUT- 
OIL MILLS 


The coconut oil-extraction industry 
Philippines has 
percent of its prewar capacity 
ing summary, it should be noted, is con- 
cerned only with data of practicable maxi- 
mum capacity and not with quantities of oil 
extracted 


in the 
approximately 77 
The follow- 
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of mechanical units during the years of 
enemy invasion and destruction during lib- 
eration, the war damage suffered by oil mills 
and appurtenant warehouses, tanks, and 
factories may be conservatively estimated at 
over 80 percent of capacity. However, most 
prewar companies were able to salvage, re- 
condition, and put back in many ex- 
peller units. 

The trend of production 
nitely toward extraction 
only two-thirds of prewar export capacity 
has been rehabilitated whereas all prewar 
domestic mills have reopened, generally with 
increased capacities. Although 11 domestic 
mills have been built, only 2 small export 
mills have come into postwar operation. The 


use 


defi- 
use, 


has been 
for domestic 


basic cause for this trend may be found i 
the provisions of the United States-Philip, 
pine Trade Agreement of July 4, 1946, where. 
by beginning in 1954-55 the Uniteq States 
duty-free quota for Philippine coconut pe 
will be gradually curtailed until 1974, when it 
will be terminated. The larger export Mills 
are prepared gradually to divert more and 
more capacity to the extraction of oil for 
use in vegetable-oil products. The Success 
of this adjustment will depend mainly on 
increased demand in the Philippines for 
edible oil products and soap 

Little increase in the capacity of Philip. 
pine oil mills can be anticipated. Some minor 
immediate increase may follow the Manu- 
facture of standard brands of toilet soap 
for which the two largest mills are now pre- 
paring. A more remote possibility lies in 
opening trade with neighboring countries 
in coconut-oil and vegetable-oil products. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CasTOR OIL USED IN MANUFACTURE oF 
PAINTS, INDIA 


Research workers in Hyderabad State, India, 
have developed a new process for using castor 
oil in place of linseed oil in the manufacture 
of paints and This may be of 
considerable significance to that State, as it 
produces about 85 
output of castor seed 


varnishes 


percent 


of India’s total 


Paper and Related 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF WALLBOARD, IRELAND 


The 
in Ireland during 
Straw is the basic 


manufacture of wallboard was begun 
the second quarter of 1949, 
raw material, and eventu- 


ally the factory is expected to produce the 
total wallboard requirements of that coun- 
try At present the factory employs about 


90 workers 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PULP MILL, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The establishment of a pulp mill to supply 
the Mandaluyong (Manila) paper mill built 
by the National Development Co. was ap- 
proved by the President of the Philippines 
in October 1949. It is reported that 1,200,000 
pesos (1 peso= $0.50, U. S. currency) will be 
made available from the 200,000,000-peso 
economic development fund for this purpose 
The mill is expected to conserve dollar ex- 


change which otherwise would be required 
for obtaining foreign pulp. Five locations 
are under consideration—-Bataan Peninsula 


and Albay Province, on Luzon Island; Davao 
and Agusan Provinces Mindanao Island; 
and Palawan Island 


on 


Radio and Elee- 
trical Appliances 


RETAIL PRICES FOR REFRIGERATORS, 
AUSTRALIA 
The average retail price in Australia for 


6-cubic-foot capacity compressor-type Tre- 
frigerators of domestic manufacture is £116 
(AL1—$3.224 U. S. currency before devalu- 
ation.) 
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Absorption-type refrigerators of 6-cubic- 
i retail for £105. 
foot capacity retail 
An estimated 25 percent of Australian 
houses are equipped with refrigerators. 


RaDIO-RECEIVER PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Production of radio receivers in Belgium 
is expected to total 120,000 units in 1949. 
Approximately 150,000 sets were produced in 
1947 and 1948, respectively. In 1946, an 
estimated 250,000 sets were produced. 


IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS, IRELAND 


Imports of radio receivers into Ireland 


| totaled 2,675 units during the period Jan- 


uary—June 1949, of which 2,382 were from the 
United Kingdom. In 1948, imports amounted 
to 14,859 sets, of which 12,939 were from the 
United Kingdom. An estimated 510,000 re- 
ceivers are in use. 


PRODUCTION OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
POLAND 


Production of incandescent lamps in 
Poland in September 1949, totaled 3,137,000 
units, compared with 1,586,487 in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, according to the 
foreign press 


TELEVISION STATION IN OPERATION, U. K. 


Only one television station is currently in 
operation in the United Kingdom The 
transmitter is located at Alexandria Palace, 
London. A second station, in Birmingham, 
is scheduled to begin operations December 
17, 1949, according to the British Broadcast- 
ing Co 


Railway 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SUPPLY SITUATION, FINLAND 


Locomotives received by the Finnish State 
Railways in the first 6 months of 1949 in- 
cluded five freight locomotives from Denmark 
and one express (passenger) locomotive from 
the Finnish Lokomo plant at Tampere. From 
the Pasila plant at Tampere were received 383 
freight cars, 18 passenger cars, and 15 tank 
cars. In addition, the Pasila plant produced 
13 tank cars for private companies 

The motive power and rolling stock of the 
Finnish State Railways at the end of May 
1949 totaled 800 locomotives, 11,821 closed 
freight cars, 13,125 open freight cars, 993 pas- 
Senger cars, and approximately: 579 tank cars 


Rubber and 
Products 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION ON RUBBER 
INDUSTRY, CEYLON 


Effects of devaluation on the Ceylon rub- 
ber industry, reflected in press comments, are 
indicative of present trends of opinion. On 
the eve of devaluation the Ceylon market for 
No. 1 Sheet closed at 0.56 rupee ($0.169 U. S. 
currency, converted at the old rate). When 
the market reopened on the day following 
the announcement of devaluation, No. 1 Sheet 
brought 0.67 rupee ($0.140, converted at the 
new rate). 

Considerable speculation has been voiced 
concerning the price at which rubber will be 
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stabilized. One reliable trader believed it 
would be close to 0.65 rupee ($0.136). An 
editorial indicated that Ceylon producers 
would not think they had a fair deal until 
the local price had been stabilized at least as 
high as 0.70 rupee ($0.147). 

Despite the price set-back, according to 
this editorial, devaluation automatically 
opened the field for increased sales of natural 
rubber to the United States, provided price 
and quality would attract United States man- 
ufacturers, but devaluation alone offered no 
long-term solution either for dollar prices or 
for the problem of stabilizing Ceylon’s rubber 
industry. 


PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND TUBES, 
AUSTRALIA 


Production of motorcycle, car, truck, and 
airplane tires totaled 579,000 units in the 
period March through June 1949. In that 
same period tube production amounted to 
528,000. Total production for the 1948—49 
fiscal year was 1,719,000 tires and 1,536,000 
tubes. 

Monthly averages for 1948-49 were 143,250 
tires compared with 142,416 in 1947-48, and 
128,000 tubes compared with 127,250 in 1947 
48. Most tire manufacturers are operating 
24 hours a day and it appears that Australia’s 
tire and tube output is now at about the max- 
imum obtainable with present equipment. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Trade estimates place production in the 
first half of 1949 by the Belgian rubber in- 
dustry at approximately 396,000 tires and 
292,000 tubes and of all rubber goods at about 
11,000 metric tons. The industry is said to 
be working at less than 50 percent of capacity. 

Total imports of all kinds of rubber goods 
in the first half of 1949 amounted to 2,728 
metric tons, compared with 3,113 tons in the 
first half of last year. Imports of these items 
from the United States decreased to 1,040 tons 


in the January—June period of 1949 from 
1,793 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. 


RELEASE OF TIRE RESTRICTIONS, FRANCE 


Free sale of rubber tires of all types and 
sizes was announced in the French press on 
October 13, 1949. Holders of valid ration 
coupons, it was reported, would be allowed 
10 days of preferential treatment in which to 
buy tires; after October 23, 1949, tire ration- 
ing coupons would no longer be valid. The 
only remaining requirement to be met by 
manufacturers was the “Monthly Report of 
Tires Stocks and Inventories” to the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce. 

A rapid survey of the present-day tire sup- 
plies indicates no immediate shortage is an- 
ticipated in any but the largest and heaviest 
type truck tires. Actually it is not antici- 
pated that there will be an immediate up- 
swing in tire sales, except to a limited group 
of small car owners who may have stored their 
cars owing to tire shortages and who may now 
consider putting their vehicles on the road 
again 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS, KOREA 


Production of truck tires in southern Korea 
in August 1949 totaled 720 units and of auto- 
mobile tires 48 units. In July, 774 truck tires 
and 86 automobile tires were produced. The 
August output of bicycle tires was 25,568 pairs 
and of tubes 63,511 units, compared with 
July production of 24,836 pairs of tires and 
26,990 tubes. Production of rubber shoes was 
3,315,856 pairs in August and 2,196,056 pairs 
in July. Production in the first half of 19419 
was recorded as 8,886 truck tires, 75,553 pairs 
of bicycle tires, and 9,504,672 pairs of rubber 
shoes. 


Shipbuilding 
(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 


tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


LAUNCHING OF STEAMSHIP AND FREIGHTER, 
FRANCE 


The steamship Ville de Marseille, launched 
on September 17, 1949, at La Seyne, France, 
was the first launching in this area since the 
war, Constructed by the Société des Forges 
et Chantiers de la Méditerrané for the Com- 
pagnie Géneralé Transatlantique, the ship 
has a capacity of 980 passengers and 2,000 
metric tons of cargo. It will enter service on 
the Marseille-North African run in July 1950. 

The freighter Touggourt was completed 
and launched during September at Port-de- 
Bouc. It was constructed for the Compagnie 
de Navigation Mixte for cargo service between 
Marseille and North Africa. This vessel has 
a 2,600-ton capacity. 


SHIP RECONSTRUCTION AND LAUNCHING, 
ITALY 


Reconstruction of the 24,000-ton S. 8. Conte 
Grande, owned by the Societa Italia, was 
completed during the latter part of August 
by the Officine Allestimento Riparazione 
Navi Shipyard. Completion of the sister ship, 
the S. S. Conte Biancamano, is scheduled for 
early November by the Monfalcone Shipyard 
in Trieste. 

The S. S. Samsun, the second of two 7,000- 
ton double turbine passenger vessels ordered 
by the Devlet Deniyollary of Istanbul, Tur- 
key, was launched from the Ansaldo Ship- 
yard at Sestri on September 22, 1949. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, IRELAND 


Yarn imports into Ireland in the January 
August pericd of 1949 included 2,957,764 
pounds of cotton yarn and 1,470,296 pounds 
of woolen and worsted yarn, compared with 
2,414,311 pounds and 1,526,899 pounds, re- 
spectively, in the like period of 1948. 

Included in the January—August 1949 ex- 
ports were 36,688 hundredweight of flax; 
19,700 hundredweight of flax tow; 59,815 
centals of raw wool; and 188,222 pounds of 
wool and worsted yarns. In the first 8 
months of 1948 exports included 20,597 hun- 
dredweight of flax; 16,245 hundredweight of 
flax tow; 54,513 centals of raw wool; and 
520,122 pounds of wool and worsted yarns. 
(1 cental=100 pounds.) 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, ST. VINCENT AND ST. LvuclIA, 
B. W. I. 


Cotton production in the Island of St. 
Vincent, British West Indies, totaled 343,- 
775 pounds in the 1948-49 crop year com- 
pared with 290.287 pounds from the 1947-48 
crop. All cotton produced in St. Vincent, 
with the exception of stained (20,590 pounds 
in 1948-49) is for export. Output in St. 
Lucia, British West Indies, totaled 20,000 
pounds of white lint in the 1948-49 crop year, 
all intended for export. 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


France is expected to purchase all the cot- 
ton its foreign-exchange position will allow 
during the 1949-50 season. Rayon staple 
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may be mixed with cotton to compensate for 
the small supply, but it probably will not 
exceed 10 percent of the cotton used. The 
French textile industry could use about 264,- 
C00 tons of cotton during the 1949-50 season. 
Although the Government’s import program 
provides for the purchase of 258,000 tons, it 
is possible that actual imports from all 
sources may not exceed the 194849 figure 
of 235,000 tons, because of the lack of ex- 
change. 

French imports of raw cotton in the year 
ended July 31, 1949, totaled 234,968 tons, an 
increase of about 31 percent over annual 
imports during the 2 preceding cotton years. 
The United States furnished about 156,000 
tons of this amount, more than double the 
quantity imported during the preceding 
season. Other major supplying countries 
were: Egypt (33,000 tons), French Overseas 
Territories (27,934), Brazil (10,000), and 
India-Pakistan (7,116) tons. 

Cotton-yarn production averaged 20,450 
tons monthly in the second quarter of 1949; 
18,703 in the first quarter; and 18,672 in all 
of 1948. Since the quantity of cotton used 
by spinners in the second quarter of 1949 
averaged 21,408 tons monthly, it appeared 
likely that the industry would need at least 
22,000 tons a month in the 1949-50 season. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, INDIA 


India’s cotton crop for the 1949-50 season 
has been estimated at 3,000,000 bales. If this 
figure is accurate, it will be one of the high- 
est yields on record, exceeded only by the 
crop in 1947-48. During the year ended 
July 31, 1949, Indian mills consumed an 
estimated 3,219,000 bales of Indian cotton, 
405,000 of Pakistan cotton, 371,000 of 
Egyptian, and 332,000 bales from other 
sources. 

Cotton imports in 1949-50 into India were 
estimated at 820,000 bales (of 392 pounds) 
from the Sudan, East Africa, and Egypt. 
Exports in the same period were estimated 
at 150,000 bales. Early in 1949, India, in a 
trade agreement with Pakistan, agreed to 
purchase 450,000 bales of Pakistan cotton 
during the 1949-50 season. Inasmuch as 
Pakistan has not devalued its rupee, and 
there is little indication that prices for 
Pakistan cotton will decline, there is little 
likelihood that India will buy all of the 
cotton allotted by Pakistan, although it is 
the most economical foreign cotton to pur- 
chase despite devaluation of the Indian 
rupee. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MOZAMBIQUE 


Local officials and cotton experts in Mo- 
zambique have estimated a yield of 75,000 
metric tons of unginned cotton from the 
1948-49 crop, at the average yield of 292 
kilograms per hectare. 

Lint-cotton exports to Portugal in the pe- 
riod January-June 1949 totaled about 15,408 
metric tons. In the full year 1948 such ex- 
ports amounted to 21,458 metric tons as 
compared with 16,579 tons in all of 1947. 


Synthetic Fibers 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


The largest supplier of rayon yarns in the 
Australian market is the United Kingdom, 
which supplied 6,234,000 pounds of various 
types in 1947-48, or about 52 percent of total 
Australian imports. The United States came 
next with 22 percent of the total, or 2,630,000 
pounds, of which 2,477,000 pounds were 
wholly continuous-filament yarns, thrown or 
plied (cellulose-acetate or regenerated cellu- 
lose). 

Since the first of 1949, licenses to import 
rayon yarn from the United States have not 
been issued because of the dollar scarcity. 
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Preliminary figures show that the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
were the largest suppliers in the early 
part of 1949. Quantities supplied by Japan 
have been increasing, averaging 20,000 to 30,- 
000 pounds a month. 


NEW ZEALAND’S CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS 
OF RAYON PIECE Goops 


The New Zealand Department of Industries 
and Commerce has estimated yearly con- 
sumption of woven rayon piece goods to be 
between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 yards at an 
approximate landed value of £4,000,000. 
Members of the synthetic-cloth trade have 
estimated that 90 percent of rayon fabrics 
come from the United Kingdom and a limited 
amount from Italy and France. Japan is a 
source for the lower-grade material used for 
garment lining and underwear. 

Imports of rayon piece goods into New 
Zealand during the last 6 months of 1948 
totaled 6,291,579 square yards, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 5,173,733 square 
yards and other countries, the remainder. 


OUTPUT AND IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN, PERU 


Output of viscose-process rayon filament 
yarn in Peru during the first 6 months of 1949 
amounted to 254,000 kilograms, of which ap- 
proximately 60 percent consisted of bright 
viscose and the remainder corresponded to 
dull viscose yarn, according to the one Peru- 
vian producer. 

Imports of rayon yarn in the period Janu- 
ary-June 1949 totaled 48,722 kilograms, a 
sharp decline from imports in previous years, 
primarily because of the prohibition on im- 
ports of rayon yarns, effective December 3, 
1948 


W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


Peruvian production of wool in 1949 has 
been estimated at 11,500 metric tons, of which 
8,500 tons is sheep wool and 3,000 tons alpaca, 
compared with production in 1948 of 10,184 
tons, including 7,791 tons of sheep wool and 
2,393 tons of alpaca. 

In the first 7 months of 1949, exports 
totaled 249 tons of sheep wool and 2,158 
tons of alpaca and llama wool. 


AUSTRALIA WILL SELL TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
AND JAPAN 


The Commonwealth Prime Minister an- 
nounced on September 11, 1949, that Aus- 
tralia had granted a credit of £1,000,000 to 
Czechoslovakia for the purchase of Australian 
wool in the 1949-50 season. This is double 
the amount granted in each of the two pre- 
vious wool-selling seasons 

Early in August, the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment lifted restrictions on the grades of 
wool that Japan could buy from Australia in 
the 1949-50 season. Since the war, Japan has 
had access to only the poorer classes of wool, 
particularly carbonising types. Japan will 
still have to operate through Australian 
agents, as Japanese buyers are not permitted 
to enter Australia to attend sales. However, 
fine and superfine types of wool will now be 
available to Japan 

Because of the new trade agreement with 
sterling-area countries, which is nearing 
completion in Tokio, it is expected that pur- 
chases of Australian wool by Japan in 1949-50 
will be considerably greater than in the 
preceding season. Exports of Australian 
greasy wool to Japan in the year ended June 
30, 1949, amounted to 22,646,621 pounds. 

The compulsory labeling of textiles offered 
for sale in Australia is expected to come into 
general operation on January 1, 1950. Both 
imported and domestic articles will be af- 


fected. Trade descriptions of goods bein; 
imported into Australia are now compulso 

(effective November 4, 1949). These descrip. 
tions must specify the fibers of which ma- 
terials are made in order of dominance and 
the percentages by weight of each fiber 
Material containing 95 percent of woo) by 
weight may be described as “all wool.” 


IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey’s imports of wool and hair in 
January—August 1949 (in kilograms) Were ag 
follows: Washed wool, 1,504; merino and 
cheviot, unwashed, 3,028,208; merino and 
cheviot, washed, 623,585; merino and cheyjot 
combed, 113,136; merino and cheviot, dyed, 
12,083; unwashed wool, 177,799; goat's hair, 
unwashed, 355,723; and mohair, unwashed, 
1,071,185. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Official sources predict that Spain's 1949 
hemp production will approximate 6,809 
metric tons compared with 8,500 tons in 1948. 
Flax output is expected to be 1,900 tons in 
1949 compared with 2,700 tons in 1948. The 
drop in 1949 is due to drought inasmuch as 
the area planted to flax and hemp was re. 
ported to be about the same in both years, 
Output of esparto may reach approximately 
95,000 metric tons, or 10,000 to 20,000 tons 
less than in 1948. 

Imports of jute, abacaé, and miscellaneous 
vegetable fibers in the first 5 months of 1949 
totaled 423 metric tons compared with 8,441 
tons in all of 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Flax-fiber production in the United King- 
dom in 1949 has been estimated at 90,000 
long tons from 46,000 acres, compared with 
72,000 long tons from 35,000 acres in 1948. 

Imports of raw cotton in the 1948-49 season 
in the United Kingdom totaled 487,310 long 
tons. Exports amounted to only 3,420 tons. 


Wearing Apparel 
Hat anp Hat-Bopy PropvuctIon, Bo .tvia 


Two important factories in Bolivia pro- 
duce wool-felt hat bodies and hats, their 
combined output in 1948 being 55,000 dozen 
hat bodies, of which 25,000 dozen were used 
by these factories for their own manufac- 
ture into hats. The remaining 30,000 dozen 
were sold to small hat-blocking factories 
scattered throughout the country. Of the 
55,000 dozen hat bodies produced, 35,000 
dozen went into the manufacture of men's 
hats and 20,000 dozen into making women’s 
hats. In 1948, Bolivia produced 300 dozen 
fur-felt hats, using imported fur-felt hat 
bodies. Production of hats in 1949 Is ex- 
pected to be about equal that of 1948. 

Officials of the principal hat factory in 
Bolivia have stated that they have the neces- 
sary equipment to produce fur-felt hat 
bodies. They hope to begin production in 
January 1950, turning out 200 dozen fur- 
felt hat bodies each month, of which 100 
dozen will be used in their own shops, and 
the remaining 100 dozen will be sold to 
small hat factories and shops. 

Leading hat manufacturers estimate that 
Bolivia uses approximately 70,000 dozen hats 
each year, of which 67,000 dozen are wool- 
felt hats and 3,000 dozen are fur-felt hats. 

Imports in 1948 totaled 4,251 kilograms 
of hat bodies, 486 kilograms of untrimmed 
hats, and 2,179 kilograms of trimmed hats. 
Of the total imports of trimmed headwear, 
approximately 90 percent are men’s hats of 
fine quality, which are not yet produced in 
Bolivia 
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PanaAMA ImporTS From U. S. 


About 95 percent of all manufactured ap- 
arel worn by women, misses, children, and 
infants in the Republic of Panama is im- 
ported from the United States. The Pana- 
manian balboa is equal to the United States 
dollar, and United States currency circulates 
freely in the Republic. For this reason, no 
currency exchange problem exists. Cloth- 
ing consumption is limited to apparel suit- 
able for a hot, humid, tropical climate. 
Rayon materials are preferred. 

It is expected that the United States will 
continue to supply the greater part of the 
manufactured apparel market. Reasons are 
the proximity of the United States to 
Panama; the influence exerted by United 
States magazines, which have a wide local 
circulation; and the satisfactory quality of 
the United States product. Imports in the 
near future probably will decline, however, 
as a result of the reported transfer of United 
States personnel out of the country, and a 
decline in commercial activity. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
Australia in the first half of 1949, amounting 
to 13,147,000 pounds, were about one-third 
less than those in the corresponding period 
of 1948. About 94.5 percent was obtained 
from the United States in the 1949 period 
as compared with 89.9 percent in the first 
half of 1948. Imports from Southern Rho- 
desia in the 1949 period amounted to 560,000 
pounds as compared with 1,917,000 pounds in 
the first 6 months of 1948. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco in the 6 
months ended June 1949 amounted to 354,000 
pounds as compared with 290,000 pounds in 
the like period of 1948. The bulk of it came 
from the United Kingdom. 

Imports of cigarettes amounting to 3,828,- 
000 pounds in the 6 months ended June 1949 
were nearly 72 percent greater than in the 
like period of 1948. Over 92 percent of the 
imports in the first half of 1949 came from 
the United Kingdom as compared with ap- 
proximately 97 percent in the 6 months ended 
June 30, 1948. Most of the remainder in the 
1949 period came from the Netherlands, India, 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Malaya 

Cigars imported into Australia in the first 
6 months of 1949 amounted to 370,152 pounds, 
the largest quantity imported in many years, 
as compared with 12,105 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. The Netherlands 
supplied 98.8 percent of the total in the 1949 
period. 

There probably will be a decrease in the 
quantity of tobacco and tobacco products im- 
ported into Australia in 1949-50. Even before 
the devaluation of English and Australian 
currency on September 19, 1949, it is under- 
stood that the Commonwealth Government 
had directed importers of tobacco from the 
United States to reduce substantially their 
dollar expenditure. They may buy greater 
quantities of lower-grade tobacco than pre- 
viously. 

Inasmuch as the devaluation of the pound 
may lead the United Kingdom to reduce ex- 
penditures on American tobacco leaf, that 
country may be unable to continue to supply 
Australia with large quantities of tobacco 
products. 

It is understood that there is a good supply 
of tobacco leaf from the United States and 
manufactured tobacco and cigarettes from 
the United Kingdom still in bond or in store 
in Australia. 
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Although supplies of tobacco products 
manufactured in Australia are still restricted, 
there is no shortage of cigarettes and tobacco 
on the domestic market. The large quanti- 
ties of these products, obtained mainly from 
the United Kingdom, bridge the gap between 
smokers’ demands and Australian supplies. 

Because of the shortage of tobacco prod- 
ucts for domestic use, exports are limited. 
They totaled only 284,000 pounds in the first 
6 months of 1949. Manufacturers are per- 
mitted to export normal quantities to Aus- 
tralian territories, Pacific islands, and to 
oversea countries for the requirements of 
Australian troops stationed there, but the 
approval of the Comptroller-General of Cus- 
toms is necessary before shipments may be 
made to other destinations. 


PRODUCTION, BRITISH East AFRICA 


Tobacco production in the three territories 
of British East Africa in 1949 is estimated at 
about 7,262,000 pounds, 6 percent less than 
in 1948. About 3,700,000 pounds of the 1949 
crop is fire-cured leaf and 1,900,000 pounds 
flue-cured. Tobacco was harvested from 
13,300 acres in 1948; acreage figures are not 
yet available for 1949. 

A recent Colonial Office publication on 
prospects in Central and East Africa indi- 
cates there is likely to be little expansion of 
tobacco cultivation in Kenya and that, al- 
though expansion is possible in Uganda, 
opinions are divided about production for 
export. However, the report states that 
Tanganyika is enthusiastic about stepping up 


production and that suitable land and 
climate make it entirely possible, if the 
United Kingdom really wants it. The report 


also points out that to build up production 
of flue-cured tobacco, which is chiefly in 
demand, would require large capital expen- 
ditures on both the growing and buying sides 
and the provision of a trained staff. 


FLUE-CURED CROP, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Market- 
ing Association has set the minimum average 
price for the 1949 flue-cured tobacco crop 
at 42 cents per pound, % cents higher than 
the 41.25 cents set for the 1948 crop. 

The actual price paid to growers for the 
1948 crop was 42.72 cents a pound, which 
brought the value of the 95,950,000-pound 
crop close to $42,000,000. As the estimated 
total weight of this year’s crop is 112,730,000 
pounds and the quality is unusually good, the 
value of the 1949 crop is expected to be con- 
siderably in excess of the 1948 crop. 

It is estimated that 86,252 acres of flue- 
cured tobacco were grown in Ontario this 
year and that the average yield was 1,307 
pounds per acre. In 1948, the 85,217 acres 
under cultivation yielded an average of 
1,126 pounds. 


ForECAST oF 1946-50 ToBacco PLANTINGS— 
CONSUMPTION, ARGENTINA 


Trade circles forecast 1949-50 tobacco 
plantings in Argentina at 56,800 acres, of 
which more than 9,800 acres of the tobacco 
is expected to consist of the flue-cured or 
Virginia type. 

Last season’s sowings were estimated at 
about 61,750 acres, of which only 51,100 acres, 
including 7,400 acres flue-cured, were 
harvested. Last year’s heavy rate of aban- 
donment was due to the fact that only about 
two-thirds of the large Corrientes area was 
harvested because of inadequate labor and 
handling facilities. No such development is 
anticipated for this season; on the contrary, 
should average yields be obtained production 
may reach a record crop of 66,000,000 pounds 
compared with 59,500,000 pounds last sea- 
son. Recent timely rains in Corrientes and 
Misiones favor the outlook. 


Increasing production of flue-cured tobacco 
in Argentina is largely an outgrowth of 
diminished imports of leaf from the United 
States. One trade source estimates that 
even at a reduced rate of consumption cur- 
rent stocks of American leaf may last only 
a few months. 

According to the Chamber of Cigarette 
Manufacturers of Buenos Aires, 57,100,000 
pounds of leaf were utilized by Argentine 
tobacco factories in 1948, an increase of 4 
percent over 1947 leaf consumption. Leaf 
utilization, by general type of leaf, during 
the past 4 years is shown in table 1. Table 2 
shows consumption of Argentine tobacco 
products in 1947 and 1948. 


TABLE 1.—Consumption of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Origin, in the Manufacture of Proa- 
ucts in Argentina 


[In millions of pounds] 


a | | | 
Origin | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 
Zeon PRP Rr 
Domestic 33.6 | 35.8 | 36.6 | 35.8 
Percentage of total 166 | 66 | 66 | 62 
Imported: | | <= 
Paraguayan | 1.6 1.7 1.1 2 
Habana ie 3 oF 3 hae 
Brazilian - - 11.2 | 12.5 | 12.7 | 14.7 
American. . | SE £6) 291-47 
Oriental | 4 | 4 5 | 6 
Others. Be ee. 2 2 
Subtotal | 164.8 18. 2 18.7 | 21.7 
Percentage of total | 34 | 34 | 34 | 38 
Total__. 50.4 


54.0 | 55.3 | 57.5 


Sovrce: Annual Reports of Camara Argentina del 
Tabaco. 


TABLE 2.—Argentine Consumption of Do- 


mestic Tobacco Products in 1947 and 
1948 
{In millions] 
Kind 1947 1948 

Cigarettes package of 10__| 1, 514.4 1, 6Al 
Cigars units__| 88. 6 87.1 
Cigars , packets..| 109.4 86.5 
Prepared tobacco eee! 30. 7 29. 6 
Bulk tobacco .. bunches. 2. 4 3.2 


Source: Annual report for 1948—C4amara de Fabri- 
cantes de Cigarrillos de Buenos Aires. 


CUBA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Although it is too early to make an ac- 
curate forecast of growers’ intentions to plant 
tobacco in Cuba, favorable weather and ac- 
tual seedings up to the early part of October 
indicated that production in the 1949-50 crop 
year may approximate 70,000,000 to 75,000,000 
Spanish pounds (1 Spanish pound=1.0143 
pounds avoirdupois) including shade-grown 
leaf. This amount compares with crops aver- 
aging about 60,000,000 pounds in the last 2 
years. 

The comparatively good prices received for 
their last crop led growers to seed more this 
year, and the fields to which the seedlings 
would be transplanted generally were in ex- 
cellent condition. Organic and chemical fer- 
tilizers were in good supply and had been used 
freely in the Vuelta Abajo and Partido areas. 
Although the season was well advanced, the 
Government had not decided whether to limit 
the size of the 1949-50 sun-grown crop to 
66,000,000 Spanish pounds as proposed in 
May 1949 by the autonomous Tobacco Stabil- 
ization Fund. 

During January to August leaf-tobacco ex- 
ports totaled about 21,000,000 pounds avoir- 
dupois (unstemmed equivalent), or 7 percent 
more than in like months of 1948. Exports 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Opening of Extension to 
Angola Railway Reported 


An extension of about 41 kilometers (25!, 
miles) of the Caminho de Ferro de Mocamedes 
from its eastern terminal at Sa da Bandeira 
was Officially opened on October 18 by the 
Governor General of Angola, according to the 
American Consulate at Luanda. Projected in 
1929, construction of the extension was not 
undertaken until July 27, 1948, and has re- 
quired 14 months to complete. 

It is further reported that construction of 
this 0.60 meter (1 foot 1114 inches) gage rail- 
way is to continue without interruption in 
that the extension is to be pushed southward 
toward Gambos (Chibamba) a distance of 
approximately 100 kilometers. After reach- 





Maritime Traffic in the Port of 
Hamburg, August 1949 


By JOHN B. McGratTH, American Vice 
Consul, Hamburg, Germany 


Seagoing cargo traffic handled in the 
Port of Hamburg in August 1949 totaled 


772.000 metric tons. a decrease of 16.000 


tons or 2.0 percent from the Julv 1949 
total, and a decrease of 138,000 tons or 
15.2 percent from the August 1948 total. 
The August 1949 total was 36.0 percent 
of the 1938 monthly average of 2.145.000 
tons. Cargo receipts in August 1949 de- 
clined to 555,000 tons, a decrease of 
71,000 tons or 11.3 percent; August out 
going shipments, however, rose to 217.000 
tons, an increase of 55,000 tons or 34.0 
-» percent. 

The decline in August receipts reflects 
a decline in the receipts of raw materials 
and semimanufactures, especially coal 
from the Ruhr and Great Britain, petro- 
leum from the United States and Indo- 
nesia, ores (including iron ore from 
Norway, copper from Peru, and alumi 
num from North America), and _ phos- 
phates from North Africa. The food and 
foodstuffs total rose slightly, despite a 
slight drop in grain imports from the 
United States, as imports of oilseeds from 
the United States and India, tobacco 
from the United States and Turkey. 
sugar from Cuba, and meat from North 
and South America increased. 

The rise in August outgoing shipments 
reflects increases in shipments of raw 
materials and semimanufactures, espe 
cially cement to Africa and South 
America and scrap iron to Great Britain, 
and of manufactured goods, including 
motor vehicles and electrical products to 
Argentina, hardware and paper to South 
Africa, hardware and textiles to Nigeria, 
and machinery to Pakistan. 
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ing Gambos, there are plans to continue the 
line to the southern border of Angola in order 
to establish a connection with the rail lines 
in South West Africa, the former German 
colony now being administered by the Union 
of South Africa. Already the 41-kilometer ex- 
tension provides an additional outlet to the 
high plateau region of southern Angola for its 
wheat, fruit, butter, corn, cattle, and hides 


Venezuela Installs First FM 
Broadeasting Station 


Radio Culture, a privately owned broad- 
casting station in Caracas, with a power of 
5,000 watts, has contracted with an American 
concern for the installation of Venezuela's 
first frequency-modulation station The 
American Embassy in Caracas reports that 
the project is due to be completed the latter 
part of December 


Bogota-to-New York Radio 
Telephone Service Amplified 


The Empresa Nacional de Telecomunica- 
ciones of Colombia recently put into service 
a second channel to the present single side 
band radiotelephone system between Bogota 
and New York, thereby doubling the capacity 
for conversations between Colombia and the 
United States. The transmitter of this com- 
pany is at Santa Teresa and its receiving sys- 
tem is at Morato, both near Bogota The 
present equipment also has facilities for the 
inclusion of a third channel and fot 
type, both 
future 


tele- 


which may be added in the 


Electricity Rationing 
Resumed in Austria 


rationing of electricity was resumed in 
Austria on October 15, because of the drop 
in hydroelectric power production Both 
household and industry are affected. Indus- 
try will be allowed to use the maximum 
amount allowed it during the winter of 1918 
which did not seriously interfere with full 


operation of the factories 


Rotterdam Inaugurates 
Central Heating Plant 


The central heating system of the city of 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, was inaugurated on 
October 10, with the opening of the Meent 
substation, the first unit of the city-wide 
scheme, reports the American Consulate in 
that city. When entirely completed the sys- 
tem will supply hot-water heat to subscri- 
bers in an area extending over 300 acres in 
the central part of Rotterdam This in- 
cludes a large part of the section of the city 
which was destroyed by the German bom- 
bardment of May 14, 1940, and the resulting 
fire. 





Heat will eventually be supplied by 


the 


municipal power plant at Schiehaven and a 
substation to be constructed at Baan. After 


the Schiehaven power plant is opened 


the 


substations at Meent and Baan will supply 


heat only in cases of emergency to support 


the main plant It is estimated that 
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at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela 


ba 4, Caraca Venezuela 


\ recent report of the 


ing throu 
of view of imports On the 
statistics furnished in’ the 
Chamber of Commerce 


1948, and were 


e number ot essels 


vear was stated to be 


last vear 


The Chamber compares the 


port during the last i 
weekly iveraue ot vessels 


to three ind the pop i 


, , 
largely d 


these were 
the port authorities and the 


pro¢ f dure as 


of tons unloaded 
hour: and a change in overtime rates. 


that the 


recomme nded. 





By EpWARD W. HOLMES, American Em- 


Chamber of 
Commerce of Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. 
points out the growth in imports enter- 
oh Puerto Cabello, Venezuela's 
third most important port from the point 
basis of 
report the 
concludes that 


much as imports during the whole year 
9.42 percent higher than 
imports during the first half of 1948. 
arriving with 
cargo during the first 6 months of this 
83, compared with 
286 during the corresponding period of 
1948 and a total of 605 for the whole of 


activity 


irriving fell 
ition of the city, 


tention. Some of the more important of 
brought to the attention ot 
Minister of 


ber of stevedores and other port laborers: 
the furnishing of more mechanical dock 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 


the 


a 


Increase in Shipping Activities 


imports through Puerto Cabello during 
the first 6 months of this vear were more 
than three-quarters (78.07 percent) as 


resulting from this heavy increase in im- 
ports with the decline suffered by the 
when the 


dependent on shipping activities, 
illegedivy declined from 25,000 to 16,000. 


It states that tl increase In shipping 
since the war has made evident certain 
deficiencies in the port services which 
urgently require the Government’s at- 


Hacienda (in charge of administering 
the nation’s ports) by the Chamber of 
Commerce in June of this year in a 
memorandum which included the fol- 
lowing requests: An increase in the num- 


equipment; an improvement in docking 
a consideration of the pos- 
sibility of paying steve dores on the basis 
rather than by the 


The report concludes with the hope 
Government will take prompt 
action to improve the port services, a8 
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Prepared in Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 


Office of International Trade 
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[International Photographic, 
Motion-Picture and Radio Ex- 
position, Munich, Germany 


Plans are being made to hold an interna- 
tional photographic, motion-picture, and 
radio exposition in Munich in the midsum- 
mer of 1950. The Exposition is being organ- 
ized by Munich artists. It is expected that 
this exposition will be sponsored by the civic 
authorities in Munich 

The exhibition is to give full coverage to 
technical and artistic developments in the 
three fields, and stress will be laid on the 
educational mission of motion pictures and 
radio. Special exhibits will provide the 
public with an opportunity to have screen 
tests and voice recordings 

It is expected that this event will be 
attended by 800,000 persons, who will be 
charged admission at the rate of 1 DM. The 
presentation of the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau and the celebration of the Catholic 
Holy Year in Rome are expected by travel 
and tourist agencies to make 1950 the most 
successful tourist year since the war 

Further information on this exhibition will 
be released as it is made available to the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch of OIT 


Electrical Fair, Munich, 
Germany 


The Munich Electrical Fair 
held from September 14 to October 2, gave 
a comprehensive exhibition of a variety of 


which was 


products manufactured by the German elec- 
trical industry 

Various displays included those of one of 
the largest public-utilities firms, which had 
an impressive exhibit on the progress of 
electrification in Germany and its current 
power construction program 

Electrical machinery on display included 
the products of several well-known firms 
which left Berlin and the Russian Zone to 
establish themselves in Bavaria. One of the 
interesting developments shown was a con- 
denser used to improve the power factor and 
increase the efficiency of three-phase motors 
Another interesting novelty in Germany was 
a small electric soldering iron with the heat- 
ing element inside the copper tip which was 
made of nontarnishing copper alloy. Also of 
interest was an acoustically successful radio 
model called “Rondo,” built into a ceramic 
vase and following a new line in acoustic 
technique. There was also an impressive 
display of local electrical precision instru- 
ments. 

During the 19 days that the exhibition was 
open, more than 210,000 visitors witnessed 
this show. An estimate of the total con- 
tracts concluded as a result of the Fair 
amounted to 240,000,000 DM. Several firms 
booked orders for a year’s production, and, 
according to the press, in at least one case 
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the current annual output was booked four 
to five times over. Individual firms’ orders 
reached 30,000,000 DM and, in the case of one 
refrigerator manufacturer, exceeded 40,000,000 
DM. One large radio and radio-tube firm 
made contracts with 32 nations. (The DM is 
worth 24 cents.) 

It is stated that as a result of the remark- 
able success of the Fair several important 
foreign firms have already requested exhibit 
space in the 1950 Fair. 


International Fair, Izmir 
Twenty-one Turkish representatives and 


two branch offices of American firms exhib- 
ited in the Commercial Section of the Amer- 





International Chamber of 
Commerce Favors Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs in the 
United States 


Speaking on behalf of the producers 
and traders in its member countries, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, in 
a resolution unanimously adopted by its 
Council meeting in Paris on October 21 
and 22, warmly welcomes the plans at 
present being devised by American pri- 
vate enterprise for organizing in the 
United States international trade fairs 
of the traditional European type. In 
these fairs the products are exhibited as 
samples for sale, and are classified by 
type rather than by national origin. The 
International Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves that such fairs are one of the most 
effective means of fostering two-way 
trade between the Western Hemisphere 
and the rest of the world, and that ad- 
vantage should be taken immediately of 
the new opportunities of trade expansion 
offered by the recent devaluation of cur- 
rencies and the reduction of customs 
duties resulting from the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. It will be 
for the industrial and trade organizations 
and the individual firms concerned to 
assess the possibilities of participation 
in the various projected manifestations, 

The International Chamber emphasizes 
that an international trade fair is pri- 
marily a commercial undertaking and 
must necessarily be organized as such. 
Any potential exhibitors should have 
direct access to the fair authorities for 
the booking of space and similar matters, 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce is prepared to cooperate whole- 
heartedly with all the interests concerned 
in making the project a really practical 
contribution to the cause of world-trade 
expansion, and will use all the weight of 
its influence to that end. 

























ican pavilion at the Izmir (Turkey) Interna- 
tional Fair which took place from August 20 
to September 20, 1949. The exhibits in the 
American commercial pavilion were shown 
in open booths. Types of articles exhibited 
included electric refrigerators, stoves, tires, 
washing machines, radios, fire extinguishers, 
batteries, plastics, office equipment, X-ray 
equipment, metal lathes, baby food, com- 
pressors, agricultural machinery, electric 
drills, motorcycles, radio parts, road-building 
machinery, paints and varnishes, et cetera. 

The Izmir Fair is an economic-cultural 
exhibit. Turkish exhibits included displays 
of important industrial, agricultural, and 
mineral products. Art and cultural-educa- 
tional facilities were also displayed. The 
Fair grounds occupy about 750,000 square 
feet of space, with 1 good-sized and about 25 
small permanent pavilions. 

The number of foreign firms which par- 
ticipated through their local Turkish repre- 
sentatives in the Izmir Fair has risen from 
451 in 1948 to 671 in 1949. The number of 
private Turkish firms participating was 408 
in 1949 as compared with 451 in 1948. 

In addition to American commercial ex- 
hibits, USIS exhibits were shown in a hall 
of approximately 4,000 square feet. 

The 1950 Izmir International Fair is sched- 
uled to take place from August 20 to Sep- 
tember 20 of that year. 


Lingiad World Sport Exhibi- 
tion, Stockholm, Sweden 


Two United States firms participated in 
the Lingiad World Sport Exhibition held in 
Stockholm, Sweden from June 17 to August 
28, 1949. In addition, a few American firms 
were represented at this event through their 
Swedish agents. 

Altogether, 180 firms, including 25 from 
abroad, participated in this exhibition. Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, Yugoslavia, and 
Pakistan had national pavilions. The Fin- 
nish, Norwegian, and Pakistan exhibits, com- 
posed chiefly of articles for ball games, were 
reported to be among the best foreign exhib- 
its. Among other products on display were 
fishing tackle, sportswear, Camping equip- 
ment, and bicycles. Although the buying 
interest was not what was expected, never- 
theless most of the foreign exhibits were sold. 


Combined _ Instruments - and - 
Measurements and  Heat-and- 
Power Exhibition, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

In connection with the Instruments-and- 
Measurements Conference and the Heat-and- 
Power Conference held in Stockholm from 
September 21 through 24, 1949, there was 


held a combined Instruments-and-Measure- 
ments and Heat-and-Power Exhibition. 
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Country Unit quoted ype of exchangs 
Argentina....| Paper peso Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Basic_. 
Auction. 
Free market 
Bolivia... B i Controlled 
lifferential 
Curt . 
Brazil. 5 Cruzeir Free market 
Chile__. Peso Banking market 
Free market : 
ae, oe . 
Colombi .do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republi 
Exchange certificate 
Costa Rica_. Co Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 
cial). Free 
Honduras Lempira - Official 
Mexico Peso Free. 
ragua Cordoba Official_- 
a Curb.. 
Paraguay (suara ~ Official 
First 
wy “ond 
rhird 
Peru Sol_. Official 
Exchange Certificate 
Free 2 
Salvador Colon. Free 
Uruguay. -. Pese Coatrolle 
Fre« 
Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela_. Bo r Controlled 


Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949 

2 Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949 

Not yet established 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

5 June to December. 

6 Ecuador, free rate for August; Peru, « 
cate and free rates for August. 


xchange certif 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
one of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, according 
to their importance to the Argentine economy n 
trade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Polivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for 
controlled rate or at the differential rate 
decree of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according 
to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 
1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for 
commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948 


at the 
established by 








Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate, and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respegtively on 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law 0. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 


ti 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 
mports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disp»nibilidades propias or private funds) rate, \ 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished February 23, 1948) depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- 
trade transactions are effected at rates. The 





those 

free-market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 
Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 

rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 


20 
VO 





Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Schiehaven plant will heat the entire central 
portion of Rotterdam, and the annual Say. 
ings of household coal will aggregate 30,000 
metric tons. 

Other Netherland cities, such as Nijmegen, 
Heerlen, and Tilbury, are also reported to pe 
studying the possibilities of establishing cep. 
tral heating systems. It appears that the city 
of The Hague had to give up the idea of 
central city-wide heating because existing 
cables and water mains do not permit the 
construction of new pipes for hot water, 


Nigeria Plans To Undertake 
Railway Extension Project 


The Nigeria Government has announced 
the approval of a plan to extend the Nigerian 
Railway from Nguru to Maiduguri, capital of 
Bornu Province in the northeastern part of 
the colony. The new extension is to entajj 
construction of about 230 miles of new line 
over country that is fairly level. The only 

constructional difficulty is the 
crossing of the Yo River at Gashua, about 40 
miles from Nguru. It is estimated that the 
line will cost about 2,000,000 pounds, a fig- 
ure believed low. The Nigerian Railway is 
reported to have stated that it can lay about 
a mile per week or approximately 50 miles 
per year—which would indicate that the ex- 
tension will take nearly 5 years to complete 


foreseeable 


Increase in Air-Mail 
Rates From Jamaica 


Air-mail rates from Jamaica to various 
countries were increased, effective October 17, 
1949, as follows: Western Hemisphere, 8d. per 

2 0Z.; European countries, 1s. 3d. per 1% 0z.; 
Eastern Hemisphere, including Africa, 3s. per 
2 OZ 

There was no increase of postage in respect 
of Air Letter Forms and air-mail letters for- 
warded by British West Indies Airways to the 
British West Indian Islands, British Guiana 
and British Honduras, and to Cayman Islands 
by the Caribbean International Airways 

The increased rates are a result of the de- 
valuation of the pound. The air-mail letter 
rate from Jamaica to the United States was 
increased from 6d. to 8d 


Charges for Electricity 
Reduced in Scotland 


The South East Scotland Electricity Board 
has announced that, starting with the meter 
reading taken at the beginning of the forth- 
coming winter term, charges to domestic and 
commercial consumers will be reduced to 
414d. per kilowatt-hour for ordinary credit 
meters, and 5d. per kilowatt-hour for pre- 
payment meters, in cases where the existing 
charges exceed these figures The reduction 
will not apply in a few isolated cases where 
electricity is purchased at two or more rates, 
one of which is higher than 414d. or 5d. per 
kilowatt-hour, as the case may be, but where 
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the all-in cost of electricity is less than those 


figures. 
These reduced charges have been the sub- 


ject of consultation with the South East 
Scotland Electricity Consultative Council, 
and the Board's decision to limit the addi- 
tional charge for prepayment meters to Yd. 
per kilowatt-hour gives effect to a recom- 
mendation by the Council. 


Bombay’s Electricity Supply 
Controlled by Government 


The Legislative Assembly of Bombay, India, 
passed a bill on October 8, 1949, to amend the 
Bombay Electricity (Emergency Powers) Act 
of 1946, empowering the Government to as- 
sume as a@ permanent measure control over 
the supply of electricity by public electricity 
undertakings. According to the American 
Consulate General at Bombay, control was 
first introduced in 1943 as a wartime measure 
to conserve electrical energy for purposes of 
prosecution of the war and was renewed for 
3 years, ending September 1949. The act en- 
abled the Government to make the best pos- 
sible use of the available energy 


Venezuela Plans To Expand 
Radio Station Facilities 


Radiodifusora Nacional, the Venezuelan 
Government’s 10,000-watt radio station lo- 
cated in Caracas, is planning to build two 
new transmitter towers and a modern studio, 
according to the American Embassy in that 
city. The director of the station reports that 
the plans for the proposed construction are 
now being formulated, and that the projected 
transmitter towers, to be equipped with di- 
rectional antennae, would boost the station's 
power to 50,000 watts, thus making it the 
most powerful in Venezuela. 
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of stemmed filler and scrap were 28 and 74 
percent, respectively, higher than in the like 
period of 1948, and exports of unstemmed 
leaf were nearly one-fourth smaller. 

Cigar exports declined sharply to about 
15,000,000 pieces, or to less than half the 
quantity exported in January—August 1948, 
as Spain took only 6,600,000 cigars compared 
with 21,900,000 in like months of 1948. (See 
the accompanying table.) 


Cuba: Laeports of Leaf Tobacco and Manu- 
factured Tobacco Products, January-— 
August 1948 and 1949 


{In thousands] 
Quantity 
(pounds?) | Value 
Item 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1049 
Unmanufactured leaf (wrap 
per). 7o4 737 $2, 415 $2, O98 
stemmed filler 7,645) 9,822) 6,728] 9, 231 
Unstemmed filler 9, 823) 7,559) 4,335) 3, 491 
Serap E 1, 034! 3,374 849 1,358 
Cigars (nuinher 31, 78615, 467) 4,979) 2, 601 
Cigarettes (numbet 16, 896,10, 217 sS 5l 
Smoking tobacco & 14 & 32 
Potal 19, 492 18, 963 
Unless otherwise specified 
Sovree: Cuban Tobacco Commission 
The United States, as usual, was Cuba's 


principal tobacco market. It took §$14,- 
600,000 worth, or fully 75 percent of the total 
value; 70 percent of all the leaf exports; and 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
Average rate Latest 
ivailable 
( \l tary ut quotation 
1947 1948 — Nov. 1, 
innual innual monthly 1949 
Australia | Fr $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 $2. 2317 
Belgiun Fr (228 (228 0200 0200 
O199 0209 
Canada Dollar: Official 1. 0000 1. COOO GOV] GOUT 
Free G200 GO169o 90438 9025 
Ceylon } org 2080 . 2085 
Czechoslovak Korun (201 (0201 (201 0201 
Denmark Krone 2086) 2086 1449 *. 1449 
France (metropolita Franc OOS4 
Ott il OO4AS 
Free 0032 ** (O20 OO2u 
India Rupes O16 1 3017 *. 2082 2087 
Netherland Guilder S776 3767 2630 2630 
New Zealand Poun 2220) 3. 5048 2. 7730 2. 7731 
Norway Krone . 2016 2016 ** 1402 *. 1902 
Philippine Reput Peso 1973 . 4974 
Portugal Escudo 0408 0402 0349 0348 
South Africa Pound 1.0074 4. 0075 2. 7838 2. 7838 
Spain Peseta O913S O9U1LS 
Straits Settlement Dollar 3261 3249 
Sweden Krona 2783 2782 ** 1933 *. 1933 
Switzerland Fran 2336 2336 2308 2314 
United Kingdon Pound 4 (286 4.0313 2. S000 2 8010 
NoTE.—On September 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued Che following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden Average exchange rates and daily quota 
lions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation 
* Quotation nominal 
**Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the month 
Foreign Bank “Notes” Account rate quotations available beginning March 22, 1949 
* Based on quotations beginning October 11, Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the remainder of the 
month 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
‘ Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948 
’ Based on quotations through December 17 
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42 and 17 percent, respectively, more leaf 
and cigars than in the same period of 1948. 
Spain, on the other hand, took only about 
$1,500,000 worth of leaf tobacco and cigars, 
as compared with $4,800,000 in the same 
months of 1948. Canada, Cuba’s third to- 
bacco market, likewise took less in tobacco 
products than last year. Its total takings in 
January—August amounted to little more 
than $500,000, or 35 percent less than in the 
comparable months of 1948. It took less 
leaf but more cigars. 

Chile and Switzerland were the only other 
countries taking more than $250,000 worth 
of tobacco products. Among the countries 
taking substantially more leaf than in the 
comparable months of 1948 were Canary 
Islands, Switzerland, and French Indochina; 
and those taking more cigars were Ireland 
and Egypt. Peru’s takings of cigarettes were 
unusually small. 


PRODUCTION, IRAN 


The Tobacco Monopoly’ of Iran forecasts 
1949 production at 22,600,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of about 300,000 pounds, or 1 percent, 
from 1948, despite an increase of about 12 
percent in acreage. The average yield per 
acre this year is expected to be 571 pounds 
compared with 627 pounds last year. Ciga- 
rette leaf production is forecast at 12,100,000 
pounds, pipe tobacco at 7,200,000 pounds, 
and tombac (water-pipe tobacco) at 3,200,- 
000 pounds. 


TOBACCO CROP AND ACREAGE, POLAND 


The 1949 tobacco crop will amount to 
43,700,000 pounds, 9 percent less than the 
1949 crop of 48,000,000 pounds, which was 
an all-time record, but well above the prewar 
1934-38 average of 25,100,000 pounds, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates reported in the 
Polish press. 

It is estimated that tobacco will be har- 
vested from about 34,600 acres in 1949. The 
prewar 1934-38 annual average was 14,990 
acres, 


CIGARETTE ALLOCATIONS CuT, U. K. 


Two branches of the Imperial Tobacco Co.— 
John Player & Sons and W. D. & H. O. Wills— 
told retailers that they would reduce alloca- 
tions of cigarettes October 1. Players’ were 
to be cut 4 percent, and Wills 244 percent. 
The cut does not apply to tobacco. 

The companies stated that the reduction 
was entirely a result of the cut in the dollar 
allocation and not of devaluation. In the 
House of Commons on July 14, when Sir 
Stafford Cripps announced a $20,000,000 cut 
in planned purchases of leaf tobacco from 
the United States, he indicated that manu- 
facturers would have to reduce supplies, but 
probably not more than 5 percent. 


DEVELOPMENTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


According to the Philippine press, Presi- 
dent Quirino recently rejected a petition of 
the Tobacco Manufacturers Association for 
financial assistance to expand local tobacco 
factories on the ground that the Government 
is not authorized to subsidize private cigar 
and cigarette manufacture. It is reported he 
suggested that imports will be discouraged 
through import controls. 





During the second quarter of 1949, declared 
exports of balsam of copaiba from Brazil 
to the United States were valued at $8,370, 
against $4,840 in the like period of 1948. 
In both years all shipments were from 
Manaus. 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscrip- 
tion rates 
— Commodity parts 
eT Do- — 
or- 
Mes- | eign 
tie 
mail | ™ iil 
| rransport, Communications, and 
Utilities $1.50 | $2.00 
2 | Chemicals 1. 50 2.00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2. 00 
4 Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2. 00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2. 00 
nd | Foods and Related Agricultural F 0 > 00 
g | Products | 
9 | Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 Pulp and Paper 1. 00 1.35 
11 | Leather and Products 1. 50 2.00 
12 | Housewares and Furniture 1. 00 1.35 
13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.35 
14. Persons] Durables 1, 50 2.00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard 
ware 1.00 1.35 
16 Rubber Products 11. 1.35 
17 | Scientific and Professional Goods — 1.00 1.35 
18 | Special Products 1. 50 2. 00 
19 Textiles and Products 1. 50 200 
21. Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
and Agricultural 1. 00 1.35 
22 Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
Aeronautical Equipment 1.00 l 
23 Metals and Minerals 1.00 l 
24 Petroleum and Coal 1. 00 1 


Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine Be sure to give name 


and address and indicate part or parts requested. Single 


copies, 5 cents. 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
Inland Waterways in Great Britain. Vol. VII, 
Part 1, No. 13. October 1949. 3 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
Progress of Portugal’s Hydroelectric Program 
Vol. VII, Part 1, No. 14. October 1949. 4 pp 

CHEMICALS. United States Foreign Trade in 
Coal-Tar Dyes, Color Lakes, and Toners. 
Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 49. October 1949. 7 pp 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International Chem- 
ical Developments. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 50 
October 1949. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Postwar Expansion in Exports 
of United States Insecticides. Vol. VII, Part 
2, No. 51. October 1949. 4 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Preparations 
and Soap—Jamaica. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 71 
October 1949. 4 pp. 

DruGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Med- 
icinals and Biologicals in India. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, No. 72. October 1949. 4 pp. 

Drucs AND TOILETRIES. Pharmaceuticals, 
Proprietary Medicine, Biologicals and Med- 
icinal Chemicals—Argentina. Vol. VII, Part 


3, No. 73. October 1949. 4 pp. 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapI0,. Radio 
Apparatus: Panama and Uruguay. Vol. VII, 


Part 5, No. 25. October 1949. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Digest of International Developments. Vol 
VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 34. October 1949. 8 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. United 
States Lumber Trade Statistics, January—Au- 
gust 1949. Vol. VII, Part 9, No. 16. October 
1949. 3 pp. 

LEATHER AND PropuctTs. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides, Skins, and Leather, United King- 
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dom. Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 14. 
7 pp. 

LEATHER AND PrOpucTs. Leather Footwear, 
France. Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 15. October 
1949. 2 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Digest of In- 
ternational Developments, Pottery and Glass- 
ware. Vol. VII, Part 12, No. 15 October 
1949. 3 pp. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts—France. Vol. VII, Part 16, No. 16 
October 1949. 4 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts—Finland Vol. VII, Part 16, No. 17 
October 1949. 4 pp 

RUBBER AND PropuctTs. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts-—Republic of the Philippines. Vol. VII 
Part 16, No. 19. October 1949. 4 pp 

SPECIAL Propucts Flat Glass: Peru and 
Colombia. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 24. October 
1949. 4 pp 

SPECIAL Propucts. Portland Cement Indus- 
try in Venezuela. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 25 
October 1949. 2 pp 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS Book Publishing in 
Brazil. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 26. October 
1949. 2 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19, No 
45. October 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propwcrs. The Silk Industry 
in Italy. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 46. Octcber 
1949. 4 pp 

METALS AND MINERALS. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—dZinc. Vol. VII, Part 
23, No. 8. October 1949. 4 pp 

METALS AND MINERALS. The United King- 
dom Iron and Steel Industry. Vol. VII, Part 
23, No. 9. October 1949. 7 pp 

METALS AND MINERALS. Mineral Develop- 
ments in Peru. Vol. VII, Part 23, No. 10. Oc- 
tober 1949. 3 pp 

PETROLEUM AND COAI Digest of Inter 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. Vol 
VII, Part 24, No. 15. October 1949. 3 pp 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on 
this magazine] 


page 2 of 


DrvuGs AND TOILETRIES. Coriander Oil. Vol 
VII, Part 3, Sup. No. 5. October 1949. 5 pp 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Floor Coverings 
Ceylon. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 18. Octo- 
ber 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Wool Situation 
Union of South Africa. Vol. VII, Part 19 
Sup. No. 19. October 1949. 5 pp 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 

SERVICE 

[Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 

eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 

price. For sale by the Superintendent of 

Documents, U. S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 

ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine] 


Cuba—Summary of Basic Economic Infor. 
mation. Vol. VI, No. 97. October 1949, 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Surinam—Summary of Basic Economic In. 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 98 
3 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Syria—Summary of Basic Economic Infor. 
mation. Vol. VI, No. 99. October 1949. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Gibraltar and Malta 
Economic Information 
pp. Price 5 cents 


October 1949 


Summary of Basic 
Vol. VI, No. 100 7 


Bureau of the Census 


| Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices Of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of 


Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C.| 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States (Issued monthly, and 
quarterly on a cumulative basis.) June 
1949. 41 pp. Monthly issues 15 cents. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States (Issued monthly, and 
quarterly on a cumulative basis.) July 
1949. 41 pp 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination Pt. I Commod- 
ity Groups OO-5. August 1949. 62 pp 


Monthly issues 15 cents 


FT 120—United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise, for Consumption Country of Ori- 
gin by Subgroup. August 1949. 24 pp 
Monthly issues 10 cents 


FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade. Summary August 
1949. 2 pp. Monthly 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. Total 


te port 


Trade. Summary Report. August 1949 
3 pp. Monthly 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Commodity. Summary Report. August 
1949. 10 pp. Monthly 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Country Summary Report. August 
1949. 4 pp. Monthly 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 


with E. C. A. Countries. Summary Report 
August 1949. 1 p. Monthly 

FT 952—-United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with U.S.S.R 
Summary 
Monthly 


and Other Eastern Europe 
Report August 1949 1 p 


FT 970—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Customs District. Summary Report 
August 1949. 2 pp. Monthly 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. Water- 
Borne Trade by United States Port. Sum- 
mary Report. June 1949. 9pp. Monthly 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade 


Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Ex- 

Summary Report. May 1949. 3 pp. 
Monthly May 1949 3 pp. Revised 

FT 973-I—United States Foreign Trade 


ports 


Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Im- 
ports. Summary Report. June 1949. 3 pp 
Monthly 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. Vessel 


Entrances and Clearances Summary Re- 
port August 1949 3 pp Monthly 

FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value ol 
Merchandise Laden On and Unladen From 
Vessels at United States Ports During the 
Intransit Movement of Merchandise From 
One Foreign Country to Another. June 
1949. 5 pp. Monthly 

Statement 2402—United Gold and 
Silver Movements September 1949. 4 pp. 
Monthly 

Foreign Trade Statistics Note: 
1949. Pp. 142-163. Monthly 
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special Statistical Reports on United States 
water-Borne Foreign Commerce. United 
States Vessel Exports to E. Cc. A. Countries, 
py Type of Vessel and by Flag of Vessel. 
(No. 14). May and April 1949. 6 pp. 
Tables. Issued at irregular intervals. 

summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States: January-June 1949. (Issued 
monthly, and also on a quarterly and 
cumulative basis, each 15 cents.) October 
1949. 46 pp. 

Notice to Users of Shipping Statistics. 2 pp. 
October 28, 1949. Explanatory statement 
on revisions being made to Schedule D, 
code classifications of customs districts 
used for compiling foreign trade statistics. 
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at manufacturing establishments finished 
scale models of ships, railway coaches, and 
locomotives; and studying modern methods 
of printing weekly magazines, particularly 
the process used for colored sections. 
Scheduled to arrive December 4, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address 
c/o Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc., 
24 State Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, and Gal- 
veston 

82. Pakistan--Abdul Karim Haji Issa, rep- 
resenting Akbar Stores, 4 Mulji Jetha Mar- 
ket, Karachi 2, is interested in purchasing a 
bottling plant. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 8, via New York City, for a visit of about 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Co., Inc., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
and San Francisco 


World Trade Directory teport being 
prepared 
83. Peru—Fernando Ortiz de Zevallos 


(real-estate dealer, cotton broker), 478 
Coca, Office 3, Lima, wishes to contact oil, 
finance, and construction companies for the 
purpose of discussing petroleum develop- 
ment, and highway, railroad, irrigation, and 
public-works projects in Peru; also, inter- 
ested in obtaining manufacturers 


for helicopte rs phar 


agencies 
foodstuffs 
and novelties. Mr. Ortiz de Zevallos is now 
in the United States for 2 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Peruvian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 

New York, Washington, Chicago, Boston, New 
Orleans, and possibly San Francisco 


naceuticals 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices 
country. 


The price is $1 a list for each 


Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Mexico 

Ceramic Manufacturers 
Confectionery 
Manufacturers 


Importers and 


Austria 
Importers, Dealers, and 
Spain 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—Mexico 
Naval-Stores Importers and Dealers—Iran 
Provision Importers and Dealers 
can Republic 
Textile Industry—France 
; The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official 
and unofficial sources: 
Chambers of Industry and Commerce 
Western Germany 


Domini- 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Note 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy has received 
notice that no more copies of South African- 
American Survey, 1949, reviewed in the Oc- 
tober 10, 1949, issue of this magazine, are 
available at either the Union of South Africa 
Government Information Office or the South 
African Embassy. 


Arabian Oil: America’s Stake in the 
Middle East. Raymond F. Mikesell and 
Hollis B. Chenery. 1949. 201 pp. 
Price $3.50. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


This is a comprehensive discussion of the 
Middle East oil industry, which increased its 
proportion of the world supply from 6 per- 
cent in 1939 to 11.5 percent in 1948. 

“The purpose of this study is three-fold,” 
say the authors. ‘First we have sought to 
provide a concise account of America’s petro- 
leum position in the Middle East in relation 
to the world’s reserves and production of 
this vital commodity. Secondly, we have 
endeavored to present the development of 
the Arabian oil resources by American firms 
as a case study in United States foreign 
economic policy with respect to a strategic 
material. Although we make no pretense of 
having provided a comprehensive account of 
the diplomatic actions and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to Middle 
East oil, sufficient consideration of this as- 
pect of the problem has been given to enable 
us to deal with our third purpose; namely, 
to make suggestions for a United States for- 
eign petroleum policy. We have approached 
this third objective with considerable te- 
merity. Political and economic factors that 
have a bearing on the determination of an 
appropriate foreign oil policy are subject to 
rapid change. Hence our conclusions on this 
problem should be considered more in the 
nature of considerations than as representing 
a definitive program.” 

Petroleum accounts for a larger share of 
direct United States investments abroad than 
any other industry, this study points out. 
Five companies own 98 percent of our for- 
eign oil reserves; these five companies are 
also among the largest domestic producers 

On relative costs of production the authors 
say this: 

“In 1945 the capital expenditure required 
abroad was only 43 cents per barrel of oil 
produced compared to 78 cents at home 
The average cost of finding the oil owned 
by the United States abroad has been esti- 
mated at less than 10 cents per barrel, which 
is less than one-fifth the present cost in 
the United States. Since our exploration and 
production costs are likely to rise more rap- 
idly than foreign costs in the future, this 
difference may increase.” 

Continuing they state: 

“It has been pointed out that steel and 
other material sent to the Middle East will 








AND REPORTS 


permit the production of much more oil than 
a similar investment in the United States. 
Some recent calculations fully support this 
contention. In the United States a ton of 
steel is required to produce an additional 
250 barrels of oil per year, whereas the same 
amount of steel employed in Saudi Arabia 
will permit the production of ten times as 
much oil.” 

As to supplies, this study states that the 
proved petroleum reserves of the world are 
presently estimated at over 170,000,000,000 
barrels and that, although the United States 
at present has about a third of the world’s 
reserves, it has only about one-sixth of the 
world area favorable to oil occurrence. 

“At the close of 1947 exports and imports 
of petroleum products by the United States 
were almost exactly balanced, and by mid- 
1948 there was an import surplus of 100,000 
barrels per day,”’ say the authors. “Only a 
minority of expert opinion sees much likeli- 
hood of a continuing increase in the pres- 
ent rate of United States production of pe- 
troleum products—5,600,000 barrels per day— 
while a continued increase in consumption 
seems inevitable. The alternates facing the 
country are either a substantial reliance on 
imports or the development of other sources 
of liquid fuel.” 

If prewar trends in oil consumption con- 
tinue, the study states, the world demand for 
petroleum and its products will be almost 
13,000,000 barrels a day by 1955. 

Of possible benefits to be enjoyed by the 
Middle East countries as a result of oil con- 
cessions, the authors mention royalty pay- 
ments in Persian Gulf countries that are in 
excess Of $60,000,000 annually on the basis of 
production rates in late 1947. 


The South American Handbook— 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Edition. Edited 
by Howell Davies. 1949. 766 pp. 


Published by Trade and Travel Publica- 
tions, Ltd., London. For sale by the 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


This is the current edition of the Hand- 
book, previously reviewed in ForrIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 15, 1948. The 
information has been brought up to date. 


The Anglo-American Yearbook, 1949, 
178 pp. Price $5.75 including postage. 
American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don, Inc., 7, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W. C. 2. England. 


This is the thirty-seventh edition of The 
Anglo-American Yearbook. It contains the 
Commercial Directory, and alphabetical list 
of British and United States firms giving the 
representatives and agents of each in the 
other country; the Residential Directory of 
American Citizens in Great Britain; names 
of members of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London; the Economic Coopera- 


Al 





tion Administration in Great Britain; Anglo- 
American institutions in both countries; spe- 
cially contributed articles on law, taxation, 
and trade, and many other features interest- 
ing to both Americans and Britons. 


Japan—Foreign Trade and Industries: 
Directory of Exporters, Importers, Manu- 
facturers, and Foreign Trade Auxiliary 
Oreans, 1949-50. Compiled by Japan 
Foreign Trade Institute, supervised by 
International Trade and Industry Min- 
istry of the Japanese Government. Pub- 
lished by The Foreign Trade Press, Ltd., 
1 Koishikawa-machi l-chome, Bunkyo- 
ku, Tokyo. 1600 pp. Price $10. 
Available in the United States from 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont. 


This directory includes 12,000 Japanese 
manufacturers and traders and a map show- 
ing Japan’s principal exports by local pro- 
duction centers. Classifications correspond 
to the Standard Classification List of Com- 
modities issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment so that readers can easily find firms 
either by industries or by individual com- 
modity items. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1948. Prepared by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East of the United Nations. 
1949. 289 pp. Price $2. Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights, 


New York, N. Y. 


This survey covers the following countries: 
British Borneo, Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong 
Kong, India, Pakistan, Indochina, Indonesia, 
‘Japan, Korea, the: Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore, Nepal, the Philippines and Siam 
(Thailand). It discusses characteristics of 
the economy, population trends, salient 
changes since the war, food and agriculture, 
industry and mining, transport, labor, cur- 
rency, banking, public finance, inflation and 
price movements, international trade, and 
balance of payments. 


Report on the UN. Headline Series 
No. 75. Thomas J. Hamilton and Vera 
Micheles Dean. 1949. 62 pp. Price 
35 cents. The Foreign Policy Associa- 


tion, New York 16, N. Y. 


This report is divided into two sections. 
In the first, Thomas J. Hamilton, chief of 
the United Nations bureau of the New York 
Times, summarizes the progress made so far 
by the United Nations, listing the various 
decisions with which the UN has been faced 
and the action it has taken. 

In the second section, Vera Micheles Dean, 
Director of Research of the Foreign Policy 
Association, discusses the future of the UN. 

The report is effectively illustrated with 
reprinted newspaper cartoons and originals 
by Graphic Associates. 


Practical Exporting. Philip MacDonald. 
1949. 355 pp. Price $4. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


This is a textbook in exporting written 
by a professor in The City College of New 
York who is also an export purchasing agent. 
Although intended as a text for students in 
exporting, the book may also be used as a 
manual of operations by domestic firms that 
are considering entrance into the export 
field. The purpose and the plan of the 
book are expressed by the author in the 
Preface as follows: 

“The purpose of this book is to give stu- 
dents a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mental procedures cf the exporting business. 
Attention is concentrated upon the me- 
chanics of exporting from a commercial point 
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Foreign Service Officers 
DANIEL J. REAGAN 


Daniel J. Reagan, presently under orders to 
duty in the Department of State, until re- 
cently Counselor of Embassy for Economic 
Affairs at Paris, was born at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, was grad- 
uated from Normal 
High School there, 
and received his 
A. B. degree from 
Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

His experience in 
private industry 
included being 
superintendent of 
mines and of a 
manufacturing 
plant for 2 years, 
secretary - treasurer 
of an international 
commercial corpo- 
ration for a year, 
assistant manager 
of an engineering corporation for 2 years, 
and advertising manager for 4 years. 

Mr. Reagan joined the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce in April 1923, and when the 
foreign service of the Department of Com- 
merce was fused into the Foreign Service of 
the United States in July 1939, he was com- 
missioned a Foreign Service Officer. 

Mr. Reagan served at Paris from August 
1924 until March 1941, and during these 17 
years was consecutively Trade Commissioner, 
Assistant Commercial Attaché, and Commer- 
cial Attaché. During this time he was a dele- 
gate to the International Road Conference 
in Paris in 1929, to the First International 
Congress of Aerial Safety in Paris in 1930, 
to the Sixth Congress of the International 
Association of Tropical Countries in Paris in 
1931, and to the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Agriculture and Fisheries in Paris in 
1931. He was Commercial Attaché at Vichy 
from March 1941 to December 1941, when 
he was transferred to Bern as Commercial 
Attaché, later being advanced to Counselor 
of Embassy for Economic Affairs. He was 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs 
at Paris from September 1945 until ordered 
to duty in the Department of State. 

Since 1940 Mr. Reagan has served as Ameri- 
can Member of the Permanent International 
Council and Permanent International Com- 
mission of the Permanent International As- 
sociation of Road Congresses 





Reagan 





of view, and theoretical considerations have 
been largely eliminated 

“In line with its purpose, the subject mat- 
ter of the book is arranged progressively. It 
begins with the formation of the export 
organization. The then in- 
structed in the various essential techniques 
of the business—information-getting, mar- 
keting, correct form of papers, Government 
controls, insurance, and finance. Finally, he 
follows a single typical transaction all the 
way through, from the foreign buyer’s in- 
quiry to payment and delivery, with fac- 
similes of the necessary documents before 
him. All of the essential steps in the trans- 
action are illustrated or specifically de- 
scribed.” 


student is 





A factory for the production of D. D. T. and 
other allied products is expected to be 
established in Bihar, India. Two German 
experts are likely to assist the provincial 
Government in this project. 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 37) 


Some 40 Swedish and 8 American firms 
participated in the Instruments-and-Meas. 
urements Exhibition and 29 Swedish firms 
and 1 English company in the Heat-anq. 
Power Exhibition. Also, about 30 research 
organizations were represented in the Spe- 
cial noncommercial research exhibition. Or 
the foreign firms, 60 came from Eastern 
Germany and two from France in Separate 
national shows. The United States was rep- 
resented by some 30 firms. The exhibitions 
occupied approximately 50,000 square feet 
of space. The total 
nearly 15,000. 

Among the displays which attracted at- 
tention were the exhibits of ultra centri- 


attendance reached 


fuges, microscopes, Solex air-operated gages, 
a large arithmetical computing machine for 
conversion from decimal to binary number 
systems, heat-resisting iron alloys, bimetal 
bottom plates for furnaces, compressors for 
jet engines and other turbine motors, heat 
exchangers, economizers for ultilizing heat 
from smoke based on new method of weld- 
ing copper and steel together, combustible 
oil separators, pumps, and water-purifying 
equipment 

A copy of the catalog of the exhibition con- 
taining a list of the firms participating and 
the products which they exhibited is on file 
in the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch (ItT- 
940), Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Interested parties may 
obtain a copy on a loan basis 


Third Canadian International 
Trade Fair. Toronto 


The Third Canadian International Trade 
Fair will be held from May 29 to June 9, 1950; 
the following information has been released 
by the Publicity Section: “Following the 
very successful results of their experimental 
display at the 1949 Canadian International 
Trade Fair, the jewelers of Great Britain 
have announced that a much larger repre- 
sentative selection of the industry's products 
will be exhibited in 1950 

“The display is being organized on a group 
basis by the Jewelry & Silverware Council 
160 Cheapside, London E. C. 2. It will in- 
clude a number of manufacturers’ individ- 
ual booths and nearly one hundred individ- 
ual windows in a composite display 

“The goods exhibited will include some of 
the world’s finest diamond jewelry made in 
the craft workshops of London, as well as 
examples of the less costly ornaments and 
gold jewelry for which Birmingham is par- 
ticularly famous. Costume jewerly will oc- 
cupy the largest amount, of space as the 
commodity for which there is the biggest 
consumer demand Fine handmade ster- 
ling silver from London, Sheffield, and Bir- 
mingham, silver-plated wares, including 
Sheffield plate, and small wares such 4s 
smokers’ requisites, dressing-table appoint- 
ments, powder compacts, and men’s jewelry 
will be well represented 

“The Jewelry and Silverware Council have 
appointed a special representative, B. J. 
Jones, who will be leaving for Canada early 
in January 1950 to make all preliminary 4r- 
rangements for the Council's display in the 
Trade Fair, and to make himself available to 
all trade buyers in North America for infor- 
mation of any kind they may require con- 
cerning the products of this industry.” 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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In its Semiannual Report to the Congress, 
the Export-Import Bank reported net earn- 
ings in the amount of $47,800,000 for the 
fiscal year and $24,100,000 for the 6 months 
ended on June 30, 1949, after providing for 
all operating expenses, interest paid to the 
v. §. Treasury on funds borrowed, and re- 
serves for losses on loans in default. The 
total earned surplus reserved in its entirety 
future contingencies was $154,600,000 on 
This sum represents the 
earnings of the Export- 


for 
June 30, 1949. 


cumulative net 


Import Bank. 
New credits authorized by the Bank dur- 


ing the 6-month period ended on June 30 
amounted to $112,600,000. In addition, allo- 
cations in the amount of $13,100,000 were 
made for specific projects under general 
lines of credit established prior to January 
1, 1949. In the 6-month period the Bank 
disbursed $107,400,000 under credit author- 
izations and received repayments in the 
amount of $81,200,000. 

The new credits established during the 
first 6 months of 1949 brought the total of 
credit authorizations since the Bank was 
established in 1934 to $4,385,000,000. As of 
June 30, 1949, loans outstanding were 
$2,165,000,000, and the balance of credit au- 
thorizations not yet drawn by borrowers 
(i. e., undisbursed authorizations) was $381,- 
600,000. The total of loans outstanding 
plus undisbursed credit authorizations was 
$2,546,000,000. Thus, of the Bank's lending 
authority of $3,500,000,000, there remained 
uncommitted, as of June 30, 1949, $953,- 
700,C00 

There were loans outstanding in 40 coun- 
tries including Canada, 19 American Re- 
publics, 13 countries in Europe, 3 in Asia, 
and 4 in Africa. 

The most significant of the credits au- 
thorized during this 6-month period was the 
earmark of $100,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of credits to assist the Government of 
Israel in financing projects forming part of 
an over-all program for balanced economic 
development designed to create a self-sus- 
taining economy in the new state. The 
major part of the investment in the pro- 
gram is expected to come from local savings, 
private foreign contributions of world Jewry, 
and private foreign capital The first credit 
approved under this earmark of $100,000,000 
was in the amount of $35,000,000 to enable 
Israel to obtain necessary equipment from 
the United States for its agricultural pro- 
gram. The second credit of $6,000,000 es- 
tablished under the earmark was for the 
purchase of United States trucks and busses 
to facilitate motor transport in Israel. Only 
the chassis of busses and trucks will be pur- 
chased here, as the bodies will be built in 
Israel. A third credit of $5,000,000 was for 
the purchase of United States materials 
needed for a low-cost housing program. A 
fourth credit of $5,000,000 was for the pur- 
chase of American equipment for telecom- 
munications. A Bank mission visited Israel 
in April to study economic conditions and 
developmental plans, including those for the 
investment of the remaining $49,000,000 ear- 
marked by the Bank 

In April a credit of $4,000,000 was author- 
ized to the Liberia Mining Company, Ltd., for 
the development of upwards of 20,000,000 
tons of high-grade iron ore at Bomi Hills. 
In addition to $1,000,000 of private capital 
already invested by Americans in the enter- 
prise, the Republic Steel Company has agreed 
to invest the necessary remaining $3,000,000. 
The steel company has also executed a long- 
term iron-ore purchase agreement for a sub- 
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Export-Import Bank Facilitates U.S. Trade: 
Recent Credits Should Help Appreciably 


stantial portion of the total annual output. 
This joint undertaking of private capital and 
the Export-Import Bank will develop an im- 
portant source for a material needed by 
United States industry for import into the 
United States. Not only is it expected to 
earn more than the dollars necessary to cover 
service of its loan obligations, but it will also 
be a substantial source of dollars to the 
Liberian economy, as well as yielding com- 
mensurate profits to the private capital 
invested. 

Another of the new credits authorized was 
in the amount of $3,000,000 on a revolving 
basis in favor of Amertool Services, Inc., an 
export financing corporation established by 
a group of noncompeting American manu- 
facturers of machine tools. This credit is 
designed to assist the export of machine tools 
to Latin America. 

The Report states in part: “The problems 
confronting the Bank in the effort to facili- 
tate the international trade of the United 
States continued to be acute during the 6 
months under review. Demand for United 
States products continued to exceed the 
ability of most countries to obtéin the dol- 
lars necessary to pay for them. The Bank, 
accordingly, avoided indiscriminate financ- 
ing of the export of United States products. 
It has endeavored to direct its credits toward 
the financing of exports of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services which would expand the 
productive capacity of the borrowing coun- 
try and especially its net export capacity. It 





Preliminary Survey of Tour- 
ists’ Reactions About 
Europe 


Through cooperation with the 
Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce, the Travel 
Branch has surveyed question- 
naire cards for 1,227 American 
tourists who recently returned 
from Europe. Of the total num- 
ber of cards returned (the ques- 
tionnaire was designed to obtain 
data on expenditures in the Euro- 
pean countries), 15 percent, cov- 
ering a total of 257 passengers, 
contained comments made by the 
respondents with regard to condi- 
tions observed. Highlights of the 
results follow: 

The average tourist visited 3.6 
countries; the most visited of these 
are France, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, and Switzerland, in that 
order; apart from prices, very 
favorable comments were made 
relative to the friendly and courte- 
ous treatment accorded to U. S. 
travelers by the people in the 
Marshall-Plan countries; the ratio 
of commendatory comments to the 
total for a particular country was 
most favorable to Austria, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Norway. 











has attempted to facilitate private invest- 
ment in productive enterprises abroad by 
sharing credit risks with United States in- 
vestors and has facilitated the export of 
United States skills and organizational and 
managerial experience by requiring and 
financing such services in connection with 
projects which it has financed.” 

A credit previously authorized to the Re- 
public of Colombia to assist in the financing 
of a seagoing hopper dredge, the Report 
points out, was increased by $500,000 in 
order to assure completion of the project. 
This increase was compensated for by a cor- 
responding reduction, by mutual agreement, 
in an existing general credit of $10,000,000 
to the Colombian Government. The Bank 
also authorized an increase of its existing 
credit for the construction of the Guamote- 
Tambo Highway in Ecuador by $331,900 on 
condition that Ecuador would devote $250,- 
000 of its own funds for the same project. 
The Semiannual Report also mentions a 
credit authorized previously by the Bank to 
Corporaci6én de Fomento de la Produccién in 
Chile to finance the purchase of United 
States materials and equipment required for 
hydroelectric power development in that 
country. This credit was increased by $1,- 
350,000 to permit completion of certain gen- 
erating and transmission projects. An allo- 
cation of $1,500,000 to the Nacional Financi- 
era, a financial agency of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, under the $50,000,000 commitment 
made to Mexico in 1947 was made. This 
money was to be used to procure United 
States equipment and services for a treat- 
ment plant for the water supply and distri- 
bution system of Tampico and Ciudad Ma- 
dero. Four allocations, totaling $8,500,000, 
were made under the 1946 $25,000,000 ear- 
mark to Turkey. This money is to be used 
for the purchase in the United States of 
mining machinery, rails and railway ties, 
machine tools, and a floating drydock. 
There was also an allocation of $3,000,000 to 
assist in financing the construction of the 
Hotel San Diego in Bogota, Colombia. 

The record of the Bank on repayments 
continued to be good during the first 6 
months of 1949, with repayments totaling 
$81,200,000. There were no defaults during 
the period. In addition to those loans pre- 
viously reported in default, amounting to 
$255,000, the report discloses delinquencies 
of four borrowers totaling $1,395,000 on June 
30, 1949. However, the Bank has reason to 
believe that these delinquencies are tem- 
porary, as they were partially corrected dur- 
ing July and August. 

The Semiannual Report also mentions 
that the President recommended that the 
Congress authorize the Bank to guarantee 
United States private capital invested in 
productive enterprises abroad against risks 
peculiar to such investments. Bills, S. 2197 
and H. R. 5594, implementing the recom- 
mendations, were introduced in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. Hearings 
on these bills have been held recently by the 
Banking and Currency Committees of both 
Houses. 





Entomologists of Pakistan and Iran have 
conducted a joint survey of Pakistan and the 
Iranian Mekran. A survey of Oman (Arabian 
Peninsula) also was carried out in response 
to a request made by the Anti-Locust Confer- 
ence held at Tehran. Breeding grounds were 
located and control measures established. 
The next Desert Locust Conference was sched- 
uled for Karachi, Pakistan, in October 1949. 
Included on its agenda were discussions of 
the locust situation in various parts of the 
world and the control organizations in each 
country. The conference also was to draft 
a plan of future action for international con- 
trol of the pest. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES 


* Atlanta 1,Ga. * Baltimore 2,Md. * Boston 9, Mass. * Buffalo 3,N. Y. * Butte, Mont. 
Charleston 3,5. C. * Cheyenne, Wyo. * Chicago 4, Ill. * Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Cleveland 14, Ohio * Dallas 2, Tex. 
Denver 2, Colo. * Detroit 26, Mich. * El Paso 7, Tex * WHarthord 1, Conn. * Houston 14, Tex. * Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Kansas City 6, Mo * Los Angeles 12, Calif. * Louisville 2, Ky. * Memphis 3, Tenn. * Miami 32, Fla. * Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. * Mobile 10, Ala. * New Orleans 12,La. * New York 4,N. Y. * Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Omaha 2, Nebr. * Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Phoenix 8, Ariz. * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. * Portland 4, Oreg. * Providence 3,R. 1. * Reno, Nev. 
Richmond 19, Va. * St. Louis 1, Mo. * Salt Lake City 1, Utah * San Francisco 11, Calif. * Savannah, Ga. * Seattle 4, Wash. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


For local telephone listing, consult section devoted to U. $. Government 





